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“Shoot to Kill!” 


That was the grim keynote of the orders given to 
the Government's little army of Special Secret 
Agents that guarded the Arms Conference and 
protected the lives and persons of its delegates 
in’ Washington. 

William J. Burns, master detective and head of the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s Bureau of Investigation, gave the order and 
directed the secret, vigilant activities of this force of Confer- 
ence Guards. 

How the personnel of the Conference was guarded, what hap- 
pened behind the scenes in guarding them from harm—the 
vivid, inside story of this important, delicate job is revealed 
by Reginald Wright Kauffman in Leslie’s Weekly for 
January 28. 

Mr. Kauffman is a noted novelist and magazine writer and was 
himself an active member of Burns’ secret cordon guarding the 
international parley in Washington. 

Leslie’s January 28 issue also contains many other notable 
features. 

For instance, Samuel Hopkins Adams, famous writer and 
observer of national questions, contributes the fourth of his 
‘Buck Up, Business!’’ series of articles. It is entitled ‘‘Noth- 
ing to Wear But Clothes’’ and deals with the present situation 
in the clothing industry. 

There is, too, the second installment of Seammon Lockwood's 
thrilling serial story, ‘“The Safety Valve,’’ wherein more of the 
strange adventures of its beautiful, audacious heroine are dis- 
closed. Don’t miss a line of this absorbing tale. 

Severance Johnson contributes the third of his series of articles 
on Chiropractic. 

And there are other interesting articles—the kind you “ke to 
read, plenty of -pictures—the kind you like to see, and a 
corking cover in full colors. 

You can’t afford to miss this or any issue of Leslie’s and, 
remember, that now you can buy Leslie’s for 10 cents—Five 
Dollars a year. 
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The Romantic Adventure of John Peters 


OTHING ever happened to John 
N Peters before He had lived 

his thirty-five or forty years 
like the Thane of Cawdor, “a prosper- 
ous gentleman.” A little law by day, 
a little golf in the afternoon, a little 
wife at night, and a little baby very 
late at night. 

He enlisted during the war in the 
flying corps, and was put in an office 
keeping books. He always took the 
first train before the wreck or the one 
that was four hours late on account 
of the wreck When a man had to 
be shot he carefully headed out of 
John Peters’ neighborhood, and the 
drivers of all the automobiles that 
were to be wrecked, producing bloody 
and exciting spectacles, kept their eye 
on John Peters and slowed down until 
he had passed If a lady was about 
to alienate anybody's affections, she 
took a look at Mrs. Peters and decided 
to begin her operations in the next 
block, or the next town, or the next 
week The holdup men, the burglars, 
even the short-change artists, avoided 





By Wititiam ALLEN WHITE 


John Peters Not that he was poor 
pickings, not that he was a herce 
and dangerous man, for he _ was 
neither. The auro around his head 
was a dull, dead drab, and you could 
see that romance would never flirt 
with him. 


So when the man in the hallway on 
Forty-fifth Street beckoned libidin- 
ously to John Peters one gray winter 
evening and said: 

“Hist, buddy!” 

Peters’ heart beat 
languishing spirit freshened 
hope. He thought he might be mur- 
dered or something, and get his name 
in the papers. He ducked into the 
hallway with all the ardor of an eager 
taking a header into the crime 


quickly and his 


up with 


soul 
wave 

The man in the hallway pulled out of 
the floor another man—a tall man— 
and the two produced from thin air, 
possibly from under their overcoats, 
possibly from up their sleeves, pos- 
sibly from the gray twilight itself, an 
ungainly pasteboard box—a long, low 


a ———— 








rakish-looking box, clearly packed with 
adventure 


“Would you buy a fur cheap, 
buddy?” 

“What kind of a fur?” This from 
John Peters. 

“A Siberian mink,” said the short 


“A genuine black Siberian mink 
Most Siberian minks is white.” 

So this is romance, thought John 
Peters to himself At the office he 
had heard weird tales of men who had 
bought from stevedores aigrettes, fine 


man. 


silks, costly plumes, rare loot from 
the farther Indies, which the steve 
dores had secured by casually and 


festively dropping interesting-looking 
cases on the wharf and inadvertently 
gathering in their contents. Here was 
a Siberian mink 

A Siberian mink is a romantic crea 
ture, not perhaps as bizarre for a 
parlor ornament as the yawning hippo 
of the circus poster, nor as 
frightful for the baby’s plaything as 
the pterodactyl—but, thought Peters, 
scmething rare and racy Also this 


potamus 


Nar) Haag : 


i 


“It wuz the glaciers that cut them hills and hollers, dang ’m, they done more damage ‘en what whiskey 


ever did—but what did Congress care?” 











“I go, uncle, in quest of giants and dragons!” 


“Prithee well, nephew 


particular Siberian mink had gathered 
about it the presumption of complicity 
in larceny This mink probably was 


a stolen mink and, being a lawyer, 
John Peters had a good many sup- 
pressed complexes which created a 
seven-devil lust for crime The lust 


to be an accomplice after the fact in 
the theft of a Siberian mink rose in 


John Peters’s conscience, came out of 
Said 


its lair and snapped its chain 
he 

“What do I want with a Siberian 
mink?’ 

Said the tall one, “A fur for your 


wife; swell, elegant fur.” 

And the short one, beckoning John 
Peters still further back into the gloom 
of the hallway, lifted the corner of the 
lid of the box There it lay, black 
and grim and tempting, a regular 
Siberian mink. If it had been striped, 
or polka-dotted, or red, white and blue, 
it would still have been to the guile- 
less eyes of John Peters a regular 
Siberian mink He shook his head 
and asked with rare self-control: 

“Well, boys, what is the swell, ele 
gant price of this swell, elegant 
Siberian mink?” 

They showed him the tag, which read 
ninety dollars. 

“Let you have it for half. 
forty dollars and it’s yours.” 

“Haven't got no forty dollars. I 
can’t buy your old Siberian mink.” 

But the tall one and the short one 
knew better, and the bargain raged 
for five minutes—five fierce, clashing 
minutes—and John Peters walked off 
with the long, low, rakish-looking box 
containing the romantic Siberian mink 
under his arm. Proudly he shot up 
the elevator to his apartment and 
proudly he spread the Siberian mink, 
the proof of his bargaining prowess, 
before Mrs. Peters Lamech was no 


Give us 


prouder before Adah and Zillah after 
slaying his rival than was John Peters 
before his wife. 
Zillah 


Probably Adah and 


eniffed in their days as Mrs 


Seek ye well our doughty landlord! 


John Peters sniffed that night Not 
that she knew anything more about a 
Siberian mink than John Peters. But 
she did know John Peters, and when 
he had told her how he had come by it, 
the more she had a fierce distrust of 
the tall one and the short one She 
had seen that trio working many 
times before and oft—the tall one, the 
short one, and the easy one—and John 


Peters was always the easy one. She 
indicated rather broadly that she 
would not be caught dead with a 


Siberian mink, that they had not been 
wearing Siberian minks for five years, 


and that, anyway, this was not a 
Siberian mink. John Peters coun- 
tered by indicating that if he had 
bought it at Marshall Field's, or 


Macy's, or Jordan Marsh's, or Wood- 
ward & Lothrop’s, or John Taylor's, 
she would have worn it even if she 
was going to be hanged, and proud of 
it; but just because he 
had got it at a bargain, 
and she knew that it did 
not cost much, her stink- 
ing pride had persuaded 
her that it was no good. 
How could a man walk 
in the glorious and buoy- 
ant paths of high ro- 
mance who had a wife 
with low and _ sordid 
ideas that checkmated 
him whenever he hit the 
primrose path? Before 
glooming to bed, John 
Peters made this com- 
promise. He would go 
with Mrs. Peters the 
next morning to the fur- 
rier in  Fifty-ninth 


Street and get the Si- - 
berian mink identified, ee 
certified, and duly quali 
fied to move in good 
society 

So the next morning 


the Peterses moved out 
of the apartment, John it.” 





Peters carrying proudly a long, low, 
rakish-looking box, containing the 
symbol of romance—the black Si- 
berian mink. It was a proud moment 
for John Peters, and they sailed into 
Fifty-ninth Street like an army with 
banners A policeman looked suspi- 
ciously at the box, which gave John 
Peters a real thrill All policemen 
these days look at all boxes suspici 
ously But this was well past the 
holidays, and any box was liable to 
get a baleful eye from any policeman. 
Yet, strangely, this policeman fol- 
lowed Mr. and Mrs. John Peters 
Perhaps incidentally, perhaps casually, 
but John Peters felt that he was fol- 
lowing intentionally! Quite too casu 
ally in his mind John Peters went 
over the punishment which would be 
alloted to one who is guilty of larceny 
by complicity after the fact, and he 


wondered if it would include disbar- 
ment. But at least it would be an 
adventure. 


Into the fur store the Peters caval- 
cade went, Mr. and Mrs. Peters and 
the encaged family Siberian mink 
The policeman stopped outside, not 
palpably, of course; but he did stop 


at the fruit stand next door Peters 
opened the box, flaunted the neck- 
piece, and said to the furrier: 

“Joe, what is that?” 

“Yes, Mr. Kartof,” said the wife, 


“tell this man what that is.” 

Peters could not restrain a guilty 
backward glance at the policeman 
Kartof saw it. The policeman out- 
side by the fruit stand was munching 
an English walnut Kartof looked at 
the fur. 

“You want to know the truth, I sup- 
pose?” 
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“Too many robberies these days to carry a good 
watch—just bougtt a nickel one for a dollar.” 
“Seems to me you got robbed when you bought 




















ley aid M1 


hyphenating his syllables He 


Peter 
caught 


Ab-so-tive 


the eye of Kartof upon the policeman, 


and Peters winked one of those deep 
and damnable winks which convey a 
sense of guilt and pride in it Phe 
furrier smuiead 

Stoler he asked Kartof winke 
and shook head toward the police 
mal You will have trouble wit 
hiva tor that aid Kartof 

Peter blanched, and Mrs. Peter 
nickered hysterically So you will 


buy stolen ygoods, will you 
“You 
quare it wit! him now 
aid Kartot 
‘Square it aid 
faintly ‘How 


better call 


Pay the license sal 
he turrier 

W hat license 

The dog license 


old Shep 


aid Peter 
said the 

furrier: “it 
Thu again romance 
ed giggled, 


yut of the life 


turned away 
passed ( 
f John Peter forever 
Two Mysterious 
Individuals 
By Strickland Gillilan 
ERE 


line up in tront of me 


you tw treaks 


and let me give you the uy 
and dowr You, Wrong 
te] t one 1dé excus¢ 
me! You ay you afr 

Right A thousand par 

dons! I had always heard 
you two could not be told 


apart in certain lights 


Now, Right, that I have 
you located, please tell me 
why you dont wear some 
ort of distinguishing badge 


or have some well-under 


stood grand hailing sign by 
which you may he 


recognized 


means ot 
hesita 
tion by a whole host of con 


without 


fused people who would 
cageriy choose you instead 
t this other individual if 
only they knew you when 
hey saw you If you would 


only sing out “Here I am 
or human ts turning his be 


wiidered eyes 


clearly 
when the ft 
rapidly trom you to the 
owner one 


f 


what a host 
prevent! 


and back again 


heartache you could 


And you, Wrong, why is it you dis 
guise yourself and wear Right's hat 
and carry Right's stick and umbrella 


otten and 
around where people expect to 
ee Right only? 


and imitate Right's walk s« 
parade 
Of course your plea 
that you do this because it is wrong 
find no your 
You are so much more con 
Right is, it 
Phere are, of course 


I confess I can fault in 
argument 
istent than seems to me 
certain wretched 
number, thank 
bitter and 
who turn to you the most avidly when 


disguised. They prefer 


persons—tew in 
heaven!—whose hearts are 
you are least 
you to Right 


But I do wish you and Right would 


Chatty Person- 
nice you've been granted your alimony 


‘Yes 






















; 


-Too bad you lost so muc 


unlucky at cards, lucky at love 
hx up some sort of working agreeme! 
to mark yourselves in plain figures s 
that the choice between the two of you 
could be simplified and a lot of time 
and regret saved. It would practically 
dispense with hypocrisy and tiresome 
alibis if you bring this about 
somehow. At least you might arrange 
it so that you, Wrong, should not be 
given the greater outward comeliness 
in so many instances. Is there no way 
Right, that you can manage to put u} 
a better and more cheerful front, at 
least some of the time? 


THE EXPLORER 


“I've got to go out and look for an 


could 


apartment 

‘I congratulate you, old 
You're going to have a chance to learn 
something about the geography of ou: 
fair city 


man 


} 








anyway, it’ 


bridge 


The Real 
By Eliza 
OATROOM git and 


men and 


Woman 


Parvin 


Haters 


beth Schumann 


theatrical 


managers, salesw doc 


tors, waiters and travel bureau Pull 


man porters and beauty specialists 
telephone girls and tailors, cooks and 
Beatrice Fairfax airdresser and 
husbands pomeranians and __—ihote!l 


clerks, subway guards and sea captains 


policemen and lifesavers, goldfish and 
editors—in fact those who understand 


them 


Mr. Average 

By Roy 

I LL not be the 
At this poor, 

But if my neighbor 
I might 


Citizen 
House 


Temple 


to cast a stone 
brother 
Owl! 


first 
erring 
does, | 


just toss another 
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D 
She—Just imagine! That woman over there has been divorced three times. 
He—Yes, and I hear that the chap with her is one of her future husbands 
SAME INGREDIENTS HOW HE DID IT EXTREME CRUELTY 
“Now I see they had comic opera in ‘Prue’s professor certainly isn't “Yes, I had a drink,” Uncle Gil Blas | 
the thirteenth century.” much to look at!’ always announces on greeting his wife 
How was it constituted? “No! I wonder how he ever came This leaves her nothing to ask \ 
Bout the same as now Gals and to win her?’ But it’s a shame to treat a woman 
madrigals “By degrees, I suppose that way 


i 

















Literature to Order | 
By Tudor Jenks 


[ NVENTORS seldom get 
out anything that is 
really new. They usually | 
combine old things so as } 
to serve a new purpose. 
Thus some genius com- | @ 
bined the pencil and the 
rubber—and reached for- | 
tune if not fame. Another 
put the bayonet on the 
musket—and did away with 
separate pikes; while a 


third made the load and 
the bullet into the car- 
tridge—but examples are 


so frequent that I cannot 
stop to recall another. 


My present idea is to 
combine the modern novel and the 
loose-leaf system. Cyclopedias and 
ledgers and geographies now are 
printed on the loose-leaves, so that 


they may be put together as revised, 
or as the reader chooses. 

But no one has considered the ad- 
vantages of sending out novels and 
other fiction—as magazines, for ex- 
ample—upon the loose and adjustable 
leaves. 

Perhaps the notion might prove very 
valuable. 

Thus, consider the difference in taste 
as to having “happy endings” or a de 
pressing so-called “artistic finish.” 
Both parties could be always satisfied 
by the loose-leaf method. Print two 
endings. In one the hero and heroine 
could be happily married; in the other, 
she could die, elope with the 





~~ 





oa But why continue? All 
|} can see the high value ot 


) id mae , | my proposed: “Looseleaf 
TA SS | oe Library,” for all 
| eae 4 fi ail, , readers. 
l coo "1 ~ | . } 
Ps 7 MS i Fr Tunnels 
¢ * - } Ay f coe | By Gale A. Lee 
i i: has § , a CERTAIN’ western 
4 — A railroad known for its 
3 & affinity to oil lands has a 
ee ae J j line running from Fair- 
—=71 ai buckle-pickfordville to the 
i = ‘4 city of the great fire. In 
teat} traveling on the Limited 


A POLITE REQUEST 


Mrs. Huff—I want your money or the room. 
Actor—Will you please leave the room? 


for the young could be served either 
with or without the goody-goody por- 
tions; and, in short, parents or guardi- 
ans could readily extract or insert 
whatever would harm or would help 
younger readers. 

In fact, there might be professional 
censors who would advertise their 
capacity to edit and arrange literary 
loose-leaf publications to suit any 
given taste 

And how delightful it would be to fix 
up our poets to suit all tastes! From 
the works of Shakespeare much could 
be spared. Wordsworth would be re- 
duced to his highest terms. Byron 
could be adapted exactly to New Eng- 
land—and so could Swinburne, and 
something might be done with Whit- 
man. 


on this line (the speed is 
the only thing limited), 
one passes through at least 
a dozen tunnels. The lib- 
erality of the company in 
using tunnels almost borders on prodi- 
gality. It seems the company had a 
dozen tunnels of assorted sizes on hand 
and told the contractor to use them 
whether needed or not. One of them 
is so long that we are sure the ex- 
cavators failed to stop when they 
reached the other side of the moun- 
tain, but ran it on across the valley 
as well, 

In ye olden days the nature-faking 
jokesmiths pretended that tunnels were 
of great use to brides and grooms, 
Romeos and Juliets, and other couples 
predisposed to osculation; but anyone 
who has traveled as far as from Min- 
neapolis to St. Paul knows that the 
lights are switched on and off when 
entering or retiring from a tunnel. 

The principal defect in a tunnel, as 

far as the company is con- 





villain, or satisfy otherwise 
the ultra-modern school; 
while he could degenerate, go 
crazy, fly to the Bermudas 
and perish through over-in- 
dulgence in strong liquors, and 
thus give an ending entirely 
un- Victorian The book or 
story could also be arranged, 
by proper omissions or inser- 
tions of new pages, to satisfy 
all tastes. The heroine could 
be made blond brunette; 
long descriptions of scenery 
could be given for readers 
who pine for innocent 


or 


that 
literary pabulum, or could be 
junked for those who have had 
all the sunsets and howling 
gales their health requires 

By this system, fussy libra- 
rians could censor over-attec- 
tionate episodes, or unneces- 
sary realism; or two editions 


could be prepared—one for 
the hardened worldling, and 
another for the _ innocent 


“young person.” 

Some like books with pic- 
tures, others prefer them un- 
illustrated; both could be well 
pleased at very small ex- 
pense “Classics” be 
deprived of the dull portions 
or the evident “stuffing” —such 
as bulks out “Don Quixote” 
or “Pickwick Papers.” Books 


could 








cerned, is its rapid deprecia- 
tion. Railroad companies 
have ordered brand new tun 
nels and used the greatest 
care in installing them only 
to find within six months the 
tunnel completely worn out 
In such cases the company is 
compelled to tear out the old 
hole and put in a new one at 
big expense. 

Great logicians have figured 
out that the price of coal i 
high because freight rates are 
high, and that freight rates 
are high because the price of 
coal is high. This is not trux 
Freight rates are high on ac- 
count of tunnel depreciation 
This is the hole truth. 

When a large tunnel is lost 
either through fire or other 
wise, the company must pass 
a dividend and the officers th: 
buck. 

In summing up this article 
I will state that, while tun- 
nels may have their use, yet. 
after all, a tunnel is a 
bore. 





big 


BRAG 
“Pansy was known in school 


as the glass-blower.” 


“Why?” 








Some Fish Story! 


“Always boasting cf he 
mother’s diamonds.” 





Two Lots 
By Katherine Negley 


OTHER sighed. It was the eve- 
ning of a hard day at the end of 

a hard week 
Virginia was dressing to go out with 
her very first beau. She was not quite 


sixteen, and it seemed but yesterday 
when she was a baby, their first baby 
Mother would have been pleased to 
keep her a little girl a short time 
longer, but if the time had come for 
boys, and she was not allowed to go 
with them, she would meet them on 


street corners, mother knew, so it was 


better to hold her as close as she could 


Loren could not find his lavender stretched her tired body on the 
socks He could never find anything cool sheets. She thought of her 
é 
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Lo, Timmie, listen! I “Gee! I'm glad we met, “Hey, Timmie! I got 
just got a dime How Joe somethin’ to tell ya.” 
would ya like to get a pie 
with me? 

‘That'll be nice 
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that house He was 
nervous, for he had just been ad- 
mitted into the town band, and 
he wanted to look as well as the 
older boys and be dressed as 
well 

Mollie and Sarah were quarrel- 


around 


ing about the dishes. They were 
always quarreling about the 
dishes The twins had been 
wrestling, and the’ wrestling 
match had turned into a scuffle 
The baby was crying He was 
cutting his eye teeth, his last 


teeth, and he was their last baby, 
so mother must be patient 
At last all was quiet. Mother 





“Gosh, 
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“Tie the can to this “I'm sorry, Joe, but I “They got the cowboy 
guy, an I'll blow ya to’ had this date with Fred- picture, ‘neverthing this 
the movies I got a_ die.” week.” 
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“Hey, Timmie! You! 
Hoo! Come here I lar How 
want to tell ya some- show with 


thin’.” 


“T just got a half a dol- 


“So long, 


about seeing a 
me?” 
Freddie!” 


“All you have to do is 
to get fifty cents.” 








them 


that must be one o" 
police dogs 


hard life and the easy time her 
sister Sarai always had, with 
her beauty, money, divorce, ali- 
mony, Pekingese, and every- 


thing. Mother had nothing 
The next morning she wa 
rested. The family slept a 
little longer than usual, be- 
cause it was Sunday. The baby 
crowed in his crib One by 
one the family awoke. Mother 


thought there was nothing so 
sweet as the noise of a happy. 
healthy family in the morning 
They were all there, and they 


were all well 
Oh, well, let anyone have 
beauty, money, divorce, ali 
mony, Pekingese dogs, and such 
things, that wanted them 
Mother was content. 
In Our House 
By Karl H. Rogers 
Y mother waddles when sne 
walks 


In our house; 
And so at fattening foods she 
balks 
In our house. 
Potatoes, bread and juicy meats 


Are things she never, never 
eats— 
We live on spinach, squash and 
beets 
In our house. 
My father’s laid up with the 


gout 
In our house 
A dreadful thing to have about 
In our house 
He dassen’t touch a scrap of 
meat 
Or anything that’s good and 
sweet— 7 
They'reserving nothing fit toeat 
In our house. 





I wonder what they're driving at 


In our house. ) 
Pa can’t eat this—Ma won't eat 
that 


In our house. 
And yet Ma gains a pound a day, 
And Daddy’s gout is here to 
stay: 
While I am fading fast away 
In our house. 
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Ist Musician—Professar, what method do you find the best in your teaching? 


2nd Musician—Well! 


COMMON AND PREFERRED 

“Papa, what is common stock?” 

“Home-brew.” 

“Well, then; 
stock?” 

“The other man’s.” 


what’s preferred 


DRY 
“How did the wedding go off? 
hitch?” 
“No, nor hootch.” 


Any 


Cash in advance! 


PARADOXICAL 
“I hear Jimson made a cool million 
in Wall Street last year.” 
“So they say, and now he’s having 
a hot time with the money.” 


A FRIEND IN NEED 
“Do you have to see a doctor to get 
liquor in this town?” 
“No: we usually see the doctor after- 
wards!” 


QUITE DIFFERENT 
“What makes you so distressed? Is 
it thinking of all the poverty in the 
world?” 
“Not much 
riches.” 


It’s thinking of all the 


HER ROLE 
“Harriett is leading lady in Blank’s 
new comedy ‘Home Life.’” 
“Does she enjoy being cast as a 
cook?” 





OLD BUCK’S COW 
LD BUCK was known to his neigh- 
bors as a shrewd trader. He had 
a cow that seemed a desirable animal, 
and he went over her manifestly good 
points with one of “them city fellers”’ 
who had taken the Green place for 
the summer and wanted a fine milker. 

“How much milk will she give by 
the day?” asked the more or less hyp- 
notized amateur. 

“Waal,” said old Buck, speaking 
guardedly, “she'd oughter give fifteen 
quarts—as she is now.” 

This seemed satisfactory, and the 
buyer drove her home. After a fort- 
night he returned, with blood in his 
eye. 

“I thought you said that cow would 
give fifteen quarts a day,” he began. 
“Three or four are all I can get out 
of her.” 

“Waal,” replied old Buck, with un- 








TOLD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 


ruffed calm, “I said she'd oughter give 
fifteen, and that’s a fact. But, con- 
sarn her, she never did while I had 
her.” 


THE COMEBACK 


Conesville, a sinful little southern 
Iowa town, had just been “cleaned up” 
by an evangelist. Made reckless by 
success, the evangelist next proceeded 
to tackle the nearby hamlet of Oak- 
land But here he caught a tartar. 
The Oaklandites absolutely refused to 
warm to pleadings. In desperation he 
launched a blow at their civic pride. 

“Shame on you old sinners,” he 
cried, “to let your sister village get 
ahead of you! Why, we've gotten the 
devil driven clean out of Conesville!” 

There was a momentary silence. 
Then an old sinner on the front seat 
drawled out as he stroked his beard: 
“Don’t worry, he'll be back.” 


NOT SO CRAZY 


Several patients having escaped from 
the psychopathic division of a state 
institution, an inspector was called to 
investigate the locks on the windows. 
Thinking that he would test the sanity 
of one of the inmates who was walking 
along the corridor, the inspector asked: 
‘“By the way, what is the name of this 
hospital ?” 

“Hospital!” sarcastically remarked the 
patient. “You've got the wrong num- 
ber, stranger. You are now in the 
bolt department of the nut factory.” 


AN ELASTIC SUGGESTION 


Jim, the negro porter, hinted broadly 
to his employer that any old shoes he 
had would be acceptable. 

“What size do you wear, Jim?” 

“Well, suh, I buys sixes and sixes- 
and-a-halfs, but I can wear sevens and 
eights.” 
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Long Island Color 
By W. T. Huddle 


EW Assistant Director 

(drowning out the 
sound of turning cranks 
with a word-picture of 
dark Malaysia, that the 
feminine star may register 
fear, horror, etc.): “You 
are trekking through leech- 
incrusted leaves. Your 
canoe is tethered yonder 
in the tepid Pahang. While 
you are armed with a kris, 
yet you know it cannot 
avail against the virulent 
cholera which is sweeping 


off the native Sakais. 
Thorny rotans are en- 
tangled hopelessly with 
climbing canes. Now a 


chorus from dyal birds and 
the crow of a wild jungle- 
cock sound from a dis- 
tance. An elephant trump- 
ets from a spot uncomfort- 


ably near. A huge black 
cobra undulates through 
the reeds. You now are 


passing close to a dak bun- 
galow. You hear the 
squeaking of the punkah- 
rope, and the rustling of a 
geeko or snake on the roof 
Hoarse cries of drongos are suddenly 
mixed with the songs of bulbuls! 
Stiffen! Stiffen!” 

Old Chief Director (shuddering lest 
a failure be born before his naked 
eyes): “You're trampin’ barefoot 
through a woods full o’ rattlesnakes 
an’ snails. Not a soul’s alive f’r miles 
around. Flu took ‘em all. Listen! 
It’s a mouse squeakin’! It’s comin’ 
after yuh! It’s runnin’ up y’r leg!” 


LONG CLOTHES 
"THE baby girlie in long clothes 
Is very charming, goodness knows 
Observe her closely, boys and men 
She'll never be that way again! 


NO GAINS 
“Picked up a hundred on the races 
yesterday, two hundred the day be- 
fore.” 
“Winning a little money, eh?” 
“Naw, just getting a little back.” 


PATERNAL INFLUENCE 


“Whom does Charles take his mu 
sical talent after?” 
“Well, his father never liked work.’ 





Judge’s Favorite Artists’ Models 





Doreen 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


OREEN is her name 
Whom this picture portrays, 
Her name and her nature— 
Doreen; 
The prettiest name 
For the prettiest face 
That ever was heard 
Or was seen. 


Her name is enough 
To win any man’s heart, 
’*Tis a name none too good 
For a queen, 
And no queen that is 
Or no queen that hath been, 
Looks the part 
To compare with Doreen 


rPAILORED 


“See these pants,” said 
when he walked into his Cajan store 
down in Louisiana. 

“Uh, huh,” Pierre grunted. 

“They is tailor-make,” said Teenom 


Teenom, 


“Sho nuff?" Pierre asked, inter 
ested. 

“Yeh.” said Teenom. “IT had ‘em 
cut off t’ree time, and they is too 


doggone short yet.” 


The Icy Paradise 
By Eddie P. Pearson 


**Y SN’T this terrible wea- 

ther?” a fat lady asked 
on reaching a safe place 
to walk. “The streets are 
just like glass.” 

Her companion, also of 
a robust nature, breathed 
sullenly and rolled her 
eyes in order to see dis 
tinctly. 

“It’s awful, Kellinda. Us 
women certainly gets the 
worst o’ everything.” 

“You are right in that; 
and I am thinking we are 
Zoing to get our worstest 
before we reach home.” 

Both stared. 

“Per’ap_ so,” 
finally said. 

“But I wouldn't be too 
sure,” Mrs. Wisely said. 

They resumed their jour- 
ney 

Before them the ice glit- 
tered invitingly. Only a 
minute ago a man had 
struggled to regain poise, 
then fell perplexed 

Kellinda slipped 

“I am falling,” 
shouted. “Ketch 


Kellinda 


she 
me!” 


“Calm! Calm!" Mrs. Wisely ejacu 
lated. “Now you're safe again.” 

“T-t-hat was a close one,” Kel- 
linda said. 


For half a block they walked all 
right. But nearing their destination 
both fell in dismay. 

“We-ll?” Kellinda asked, pulling ber 
skirt down over her knees. 

“The show is on,”’ Mrs. Wisely man- 
aged to say. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS 
EE here, Susie! Hey, Jeannette! 
Listen, Jimmy! 
When you dance the minuet, 
Uo not shimmy! 


PLAYING BRIDGE 

“She must be a good bridge player.”’ 

“I can't see it 

“She quotes a lot of rules.” 

“Yes, and I can quote a lot of Shakes- 
peare. But I can’t write blank verse.” 
TO BE A SUCCESS 

We must have recurrent Eating 
Scenes in every Play, Reel, Hotel and 
Home. 
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The Patter of Tiny Feet 


By Heywoop Broun 


HE enormous advantage which 

the screen has over the spoken 

stage is that in film dramas you 
cannot hear the child actor squeak. 
We have just seen Jackie Coogan in 
“My Boy,” and it seemed to us that it 
would have been utterly impossible 
to have so great a portion of a play 
intrusted to a child. That is, impos- 
sible from the point of view of the 
audience. But in the film the thing 
is by no means unattractive. Little 
Coogan is more than a good child 
actor; he is a good actor. He is, 
however, not quite good enough to 
carry all the burden which has been 
placed upon him. When he played 
with Charlie Chaplin in “The Kid,” 
Jackie seemed also among the planets, 
but it must be that some of his light 
was reflected from the more luminous 
body. Greatness no longer dogs his 
footsteps. 


F course, being a child actor is 

practically as painful as being an 
ingénue. The weight of public opinion 
demands that such a performer must 
be cute continuously. A great mis- 
take was made by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in failing to form a 
union which should include all people 
engaged in the business of being cute. 
Such a union could win terrific public 
support by coming out in favor of a 
two-and-one-half-hour day for its 
members. Long vacations would also 
be a popular demand. Nobody can be 
cute twenty-four hours a day without 
straining his neck. And ingénues of 
this type, as F. P. A. has pertinently 
remarked, almost invariably fall vic- 
tims, sooner or later, to fallen arch- 
ness. 


STILL, when it comes to dividing up 

the blame the playwright ought 
not to be forgotten. Nor the pro- 
ducer. Authors go ahead on the as- 
sumption that there is nothing sweeter 
and more appealing than a child un- 
less it be two children. Most ridicu- 
lous of all is the notion that a tiny 
tot is of necessity an agent of peace 
and love in the home. Many, many 


times we have watched the scene in 
which the little girl came down the 
big stairs r.c. to inquire of her parents, 
just on the point of estrangement, 
“Daddy, why is Mumsy crying?” 


CCORDING to the dramatists, 

daddy never fails to break intosobs 
on his own account and clasp mumsy 
in his arms. We doubt determinedly 
whether this is accurate reporting. 
The warring parents according to our 
notion would be much more likely to 
declare a tacit ten-minute truce in 
order to spank the child and then get 
on with their argument. We hold no 
brief against children. They are lov- 
able, stimulating and often enormously 
interesting, but the one quality to 
which they have no claim whatsoever 
is that of being soothing. To be sure 
they are a comfort, but much after 
the manner of a mustard plaster. The 
father of one or more children fre- 
quently is unable to remember his 
other troubles because of the counter 
irritation. Concerning more than one 
child we are not prepared to speak 
with authority, but any law must cer- 
tainly function according to some 
diminishing ratio. Thus, we cannot 
conceive it to be possible that two 
children make twice as much noise as 
one. We doubt whether there is that 
much noise. 


PERHAPS this explains the vogue 

of the child actor on the screen. 
It may be that the audiences for such 
shows are recruited entirely from the 
ranks of tired mothers, who thrill at 
the sight of youngsters scampering 
around the stage and making not an 
ounce of noise. Undoubtedly it is 
balm to such a spectator to see the 
tiny lips move and hear no accompany- 
ing, “I wanna drink of water!” The 
man who married a dumb wife is no 
more entitled to be hailed as the 
happy citizen than the parent who sees 
the romp of the film “kiddies” (we be- 
lieve that is the trade name) to the 
accompaniment of no din other than 
that of “Hearts and Flowers” upon 
the local piano. There surely are 
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times when any music is charming. 
But aside from the likes of a highly 
specialized audience, it seems to us 
that there is no difficulty in getting 
too much child into a picture. We 
feel that way about Jackie Coogan, 
good as he is. In such simple things 
as the scene in which he takes a bath 
he is enchanting. It is interesting to 
watch the camera skip from his neck 
to his ankles, carefully avoiding every 
zone of censorship. When we were 
young nobody thought that there was 
anything particularly shameful about 
children as young as Jackie with 
clothes or without; but, of course, 
that was before the days of organized 
censorship. When Jackie isn’t wash- 
ing himself we like to see him setting 
the table and washing dishes, and 
doing other extraordinarily useful 
things which are never done by chil- 
dren in real life. The very notion of 
it is thrilling. We do not mean to 
suggest that he cannot convey in- 
tense emotion. Any person advancing 
that claim would be in rather grave 
danger of lynching at the hands of all 
those who saw “The Kid.” But it 
was in just such scenes that the little 
boy had the advantage of the coach- 
ing and direction of Chaplin. He has 
not the stamina of a grown-up per- 
former in holding on to a mood. In 
“My Boy” he begins to slump just as 
soon as any of his tearful interlude: 
are allowed to persist over more than 
a very brief space of time. 


BY the way, if the use of child stars 

grows more common on the screen 
somebody must think up another plot 
At the present time, to the best of our 
knowledge and belief, there is only 
one. We refer, of course, to the 
elderly sea captain, tramp, professor, 
or millionaire steel] magnate, who has 
somebody’s child thrust upon him, and 
after making one or two futile at- 
tempts to get rid of it, settles down 
from the second act on to love it. 
Grown-up people can and do learn to 
love children, but it takes a lot more 
time than can be crowded into a three. 
act play or an eight-reel picture. 
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Do not be frightened 
his own 


company, and is now starring in “My Boy,” 


since “The Kid,” and Charlie Chaplin should be proud of hi 
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The Voice With the Smile 
By Edmund J. Kieter 
“VW HAT’S all this I hear about 

you Naving got hold of some 

nuine Holland gin, eh, you old ras 
Your car ought to go like new 
ow In all, just one hundred and 


not including the oil and 


gas 

“Honest, doc, I've got a pain in my 
side, feel dizzy in the head, get faint 
and everything Can't you suggest a 


little something to tone me up?’ 


“Yes, this darling creation is twenty 
dollars more than the last one you 
tried on; but isn’t it worth<a little 
omething to know that your hat ts 
joing full justice to your natural hig! 
c< UTifnig 


Thirty-five miles an hour—dear 


E 


This is not Jesse James, but our own Jackie Coogan doing an imitation of Bill I 
with the aid of Claude Gillingwate: It i 


yrotere 


iart 


Cincinnatus Stuff 


picture 





Jac kie 


dear Was I really going that fast Se Kills Parker Butte 
you handsome man? 

“We want all our best people on L_° how our land with virtue drip 
the list of box-holders May I put We haste to junk our naval 
your name down? traps, 

“John, dear, I have the grandest sur With eagerness we scrap the ships 
prise for you Who, do you think And out o Pittsburgh hip the 
phoned this afternoon and said she was Scraps 
coming down for a few days? — 

Mother! And of the steel that used to be 
Keel, mast and armor, stern and 
. prow 
THE POSE Of vessels built to plow the sea 

“Your picture of the infant Her New made we soon shall see le 
cules strangling the serpent is very plow 
good But how did you ever get a 
model ? And then, we hope, will come the day 

‘My kid gave me the idea the day When all war's burden will rela 
he got tangled up with the hose on } I swear, the way they tax our pay 
mothers vacuum cleaner We go dead broke to pay our tax 








Wives 


By Bessie Henderson 


6 he LY has ankle lemure and ex 
pressive 
[hey are eloquent it is embar 
rassing, 
Mad over dancing that isn t—repres 
sive, 
She has a manner the fogies find 
harassing 
Wild as a child, but a lovable filly— 
Tilly 
Marriage with Tilly? A carnival 
flaring 
With color and music and—deucedly 
wearing 


Lily’s a lady of dainty perfection, 
Never a slip from behavior conven 


tional, 
Not a rude story in all her collection— 
Mostly her wit is, indeed, uninten- 
tional ; 
Quaint as a saint and perhaps a bit 
chilly— 
Lily 
Marriage with Lily? A measure se 
dately 
Trod in a garden and—deucedly 
tately 
You'd not have Lily? Or Tilly? Me, 


neither 
Im not a 
either 


glutton for punishment, 


The Way of Two Maids and 
a Man 
By Alfred Westfall 


“Q ‘EE that 
suit? 


bird in the checkered 
inquired the first lady 
strap-hanger “Watch me get his 
eat 

She way down the 
rowded aisle until she stood opposite 


was buried in his new 


elbowed her 


ne man who 


L 

“Lady to see you, sir.” 

“My fiancée?” 

“I am not sure, sir 
paper She sighed once, as audibly 
as she could The man turned the 
page and continued the detailed ac- 
count of how Mrs. Bingem beat her 
husband to death with a frying pan 
and hid his body in the flower-bed. 


Again she sighed Still no response. 
Then she lurched against the man, 
knocking his newspaper aside. 

“Excuse me,” she said. “I've got 
an awfully sore foot, and the car threw 
me against you.” 

The man glanced at 
“I've got two of ‘em.” 
back to his paper. 

The lady retreated. “Nothing 
doing, absolutely,” she annnounced. 
“You couldn't pry that thing loose with 
a crowbar.” 

“Watch me,” said the second lady 
strap-hanger, as she made the proper 


her sullenly. 
And he went 








His Wife—James, what were you—eh—drinking last night? 
“Not a thing, my dear; but I like to feel that this mess is some sort of 
violation of the Eighteenth Amendment.” 
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I've mislaid your 














card index.” 


adjustments with her powder puff. She 
worked her way up the aisle to where 
the the 
sporting page 

“Pardon me,” she began timidly 
“But aren't you Douglas Fairbanks?” 

The man looked up with his face in 
a puzzled frown. 

“Me? I should say not.” 

“Then excuse me, please. I read 
that he was in town, and you do look 
just like his pictures. I do so want 
to get to speak to him.” 

The man’s drooping shoulders 
straightened. He threw out his thin 
chest until the buttons on his shirt 
strained at their threads. An instant 
before he was a brute snarling at the 
crowded pack about him. Now some- 
thing of refinement and courtesy came 
to the surface. 

“I didn’t notice that you were stand- 


man was just beginning on 


ing. Won't you take my seat?” 
As strap-hanger number two sat 
down, she cast a triumphant glance 


over her shoulder at strap-hanger num- 
ber one, who was still clinging to her 
strap. 


MODERN CHILD 


Teacher—Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do! What do 
we mean by “idle hands,” Ethel? 

Fashionable Child—The dummy at 
bridge. 


RETICENT 


“To what do you attribute your un- 
usual success in business?” the inquisi- 
tive stranger asked. 

“To my habit of not confiding its 
secrets to every Tom, Dick and 
Harry!” the tired business man re- 
plied. 


MODISH AILMENT 
“My husband is in bed to-day and 
I've sent for the doctor.” 
“Is he as sick as that?” 
“No, but he’s as thirsty as that.’ 
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“You hold wonderful hands, my dear.’ 
“That reminds m Jack’s coming to-night.’ 
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The Bridegroom's Dog—He can't fool me! 


A Samaritan in Politics 
By Charles Irvin Junkin 


CERTAIN man went down from 
Anyoldtown to Washington, and 
got stuck in the mud on the National 
Highway, stripped of his income, des- 
titute of gasoline, and half-dead from 
hunger and thirst 
And, by chance, there came that way 
a certain Republican, and when he saw 
him he remembered at once that his 
own Political Fences were in instant 
need of attention, and he passed by on 
the other side 


And likewise a Democrat, when he 
was at the place, looked at him, and 
then suddenly remembered that h« 


THE THOROUGH-BREAD 


might even yet nail down some sort 
of a small Fat Job, and he also passed 
by on the other side. 

And behold! A Prohibitionist drew 
near, and was sore grieved over a 
brother’s sorrow, until he smelled a 
smell and hurried off to find the Hid- 
den Still, and thus he, too, passed by 
on the far side 

Likewise a Socialist, when he was at 
the place, wept bitter tears of sym- 
pathy, and spake kindly words until it 
appeared that the sufferer*did not be- 
long to the simon-pure Proletariat, and 
the Socialist thereupon proceeded to 
scurry. off 

And 


spot, 


lo! a Laborite approached the 


breathing heaven, and paradise, 


{ 





24 hi 
tae. 


Those aren't my dog biscuits! 


and elysium, and was _ straightway 
moved to aid the fallen brother, until 
he noticed that the unfortunate one 
did not wear a Union button, and he, 
too, vanished in the distance. 

But a certain Samaritan, as he jour- 
neyed, came where he was, and had 
compassion on him, pulled him out of 
the mire, listened to his troubles, and 
at once set to work to solve his diffi- 
culties. 

And he set him on his own beast, and 
“took him to Washington, and said to 
the Host: “Take care of him, a plain 
and needy American, and if you do not 
give him an Even Chance and a Square 
Deal, when I come again I will settle 
with YOU!” 














S TORI 


best. 


BUT— 

He—Come on, dear, let’s walk along. 
It's awfully embarrassing for a man 
to be seen gazing into a window full 
of woman's hosiery. 


A DAZED CLAIM ADJUSTER 


Out in Wyoming a train ran over 
the cow of a Swede farmer named Ole 
Oleson. The claim adjuster went 
out to the home of Ole to adjust the 
claim likely to be made by Ole for 
the loss of his cow. 

“Well, Mr. Oleson,” said the claim 
adjuster, “I came out to see you about 
your cow being killed on our track 
What are you expecting to do about 
it?” 

“Vell,” said Ole stolidly. “I ban a 
poor man, an’ I cannot do much be- 
cause I ban so poor, but I vill try to 
pay you five dollars.” 


“CUCKOO!” 


“How did ye get by at home, Casey?” 
inquired Mr. Duffy, as he met his com- 
panion of the night before. 

“Fine, Jawn. I done a good job. I 
got the front door open without a 
sound, an’ I was in the front hall takin’ 
off my shoes when I chanced to look 
up, an’ there was Mary Ann at the 
head of the stairs! 

““Is that you?’ says she. 

“*The same,’ says I. 

“*What hour of the mornin’ is this 
to be gettin’ home?’ says she. 

““°Tis just eleven o'clock, darlin’,’ 
says I, hopin’ to get away with it. 

“Just thin the cuckoo come out of 
the clock, an’ he cuckooed four times. 
An’ if ye’ll believe me, Jawn, I nearly 
bursted mesilf in two, but I made the 
other sivin cuckoos!” 


All others at regular rates. 
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A PERTINENT QUESTION 


Tom Dougherty was operating a box- 
ing club in Philadelphia. In one of 
the four-round preliminary bouts two 
colored boys were putting up a whirl- 
wind battle for the first two rounds, 
and when they answered the bell for 
the third round they were all in. 

They boxed slowly forthe first minute, 
and Dougherty, who was acting as 
referee and was ever suspicious of 
“stalling,”’ clapped his hands and cried, 
“Come on, boys; mix it up!” 

One of the boys chirped: “What do 
you want for five dollars—a civil war?” 





First Prize 


RESIGNING THE WHEEL 


They were a young married 
couple. John, for days, had been 
trying to teach his nervous little 
wife how to drive his new car. 

One fair afternoon they were 
out on a narrow little country 
road with the car and wifey man- 
aged to drive along nicely for a 
short distance. 

Suddenly, at the sight of a large 
tree looming up on the side of 
the road, she exclaimed: “John, 
you take the car! Here comes a 
tree!” 











Second Prize 
MOSE RECKONED NOT 


Mose and Sam were proceeding 
leisurely down the street, excavating 
as they went a ditch for a sewer 

“Oh, boy,” said Mose, “if I had a 
million dollars I sure would tell this 
ole pick good-bye!” 

“Yeah, if,” sneered Sam. 
frog had wings he'd fly!” 

“I don’t reckon he would,” replied 
Mose. “He done got fo’ legs, and 
he won't walk!” 


WHY SHE WALKED 


The Piute Indians of California are 
notoriously lacking in chivalry to- 
ward their women. Uncle Arch Far- 
rington was driving down Westgard 
Pass road one hot summer afternoon 
and met Fatty Jack, a fat Piute, astride 
a small pony, which was visibly wobbly 
under his burden, coming up. Uncle 
Arch was incensed to note Jack’s wife 


“Tf a bul! 
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Original, unpublished humorous stories only are desired. 


about fifty feet behind the pony carry 
ing a sack of flour and toiling along 


on foot. As he met the Indian, Uncle 
Arch called angrily to Jack: “What 
for you ridem pony, makem squaw 
walk?” 


Fatty Jack, not deigning to stop or 
argue the ethics of the situation, called 
over his shoulder as he passed 
“She no gottem horse.” 


on, 


AND THEY WERE 


Johnnie was in school his first year 
And, as most little boys sometimes are, 
he was not very timid. 

One cold morning Johnnie came to 
school with two large but neat patches 
on the seat of his trousers, and with 
several other children he was standing 
around the stove when someone said: 
‘Hey, look at Johnnie’s patched pants!” 

Johnnie threw his shoulders back. a 
smile spread across his face, and he 
remarked: “They're better ‘n none, I 
reckon!” 
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Here To-day and Gone To-morrow 


66 ULL-DOG DRUMMOND,” by 
the eminent British literatus 
who, taking his cue from 

Brieux, D’Annunzio, Schlitz, and other 

such notables, signs himself merely 

Sapper, is one of the worst plays I 

have ever seen, and I enjoyed it im- 

mensely. It is so _ preposterously 

bad that it is thoroughly diverting. 

A melodrama made up of all the 

obscene hokum ever devised by mor- 

tal man, it enchants one much as a 

performance by some bogus medicine- 

show “hypnotist.” One sits delight- 
fully abashed before its very shame- 
lessness. The ancient nonsense of the 
villain in the Prince Albert who makes 
his entrance in a pea-green light and 
speaks like a run-down phonograph, 
the old reliable revolver that, aimed at 
the hero, is found to have been emptied 
of its shells, the laying of the chief 
knave across the escritoire, face to- 
ward the audience, and the choking 
him to death, the antediluvian business 
of the shooting out of the lights—all 
these enliven one as one hasn't been 
enlivened since the old amateur nights 
down at Miner's. Seeing Sapper’s 
opus, indeed, is much like seeing a fat 

Polish girl from East Houston Street 

mount the platform in the Olympic 

Theater in Fourteenth Street of 

a Tuesday night and give an imita- 

tion of Farrar in “Carmen.” It may 

not be quite so good as Farrar, but it 
would be a fine damfuhl who would 
say it wasn’t twice as jolly. 
“Bull-Dog Drummond” is the rose- 
mary of our boyhood. It belongs in 
that dim territory of the memory that 
is inhabited by the alluring ghosts of 
hitching posts in front of houses (the 
posts, you recall, that were topped with 

a cast-iron horse’s head), of metal 

shoe-scrapers on the steps of the front 

porch, of Kirk Munroe, German silver 
rapkin rings, “The Corcoran Cadets’ 

March,” smokable five-cent cigars 

(Regensburg’s), and pictures of the 

lovely girl named Frances Folsom. It 

is an anachronism, a charming anach- 
ronism. Sitting before it, one tem- 
porarily forgets it altogether in the 
surge of reminiscence that it evokes. 
The quiver-music brings back the days 
of the mythical red schoolhouse that 
no one ever attended. The glow of 
the cigar in the dark brings back the 
days of brilliantly colored stocks and 
shirts stamped with horseshoes, whips 
and jockey caps. The adventuress in the 
low low-cut green dress who languor- 


By Georce JEAN NATHAN 


ously blows the cigarette smoke out 
of her left nostril and talks amorously 
of Monte Carlo brings back the days 
of Colgan's Taffy Tulu chewing gum, 
Cuppy the baseball pitcher, and “I 
Guess I'll Have To Telephone My 
Baby.” If only the fall of the final 
curtain would bring back one’s two 
seventy-five! 

Well, this last is perhaps a boorish 
remark from one who not only gets in 
for nothing but, to boot, is periodically 
wished a Merry Christmas, Happy New 
Year, Joyful Fourth of July and Lovely 
Labor Day by the urbane Mr. Luescher 
who writes the letters that accompany 
Mr. Dillingham’s tickets to the review- 
ers. Forget it, I say, and—if your 
appendicitis wound is_ sufficiently 
healed—go see the show. Although 
the intentions of the author and man- 
agement are doubtless otherwise, it 
will give you such a laugh as you 
haven't had since “The Survival of the 
Fittest” was produced down in the 
Greenwich Village Theatre and Her- 
bert Hcover thought he was a candi- 
date for the Presidency of the United 
States. 


HAT the actor is a vain creature 

is a platitude. The vanity of Mr. 
Leo Ditrichstein is apparently of such 
superb proportions, however, that it 
takes on something of the nature of 
news. Although I may be doing the 
fellow an injustice, although in private 
life he may be so modest as to abjure 
the mirror to the point of having him- 
self shaved by a barber, it remains 
that an appraisal of him through the 
plays he selects for his own use leads 
one to believe him a gentleman who, 
strictly speaking, is not one with the 
violet. This Ditrichstein sees himself, 
one judges, as a remarkably fetching 
and toothsome purée of Don Juan, 
Romeo, Tristan and De Wolf Hopper. 
No play for him that will not vouch- 
safe to him the opportunity to capture 
three or four charmers’ hearts, to bring 
the tears of unrequited love to the 
eyes of Mignon, the upstairs maid, to 
cause Sheila, the cook, to offer to lay 
down her very life for a single kiss, 
to bask in the ingénue’s encomiums 
on his manly beauty, wit and charm, 
and to inform the stockbrokers out 
front just what is wrong with Ameri- 
can love-making. That Ditrichstein 
revels in these absurd stage didoes is 
a fact that can escape no one, not even 
a critic for a New York newspaper. 
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He goes at each of these duplicated 
roles with the pop-eyed gluttony of a 
hobo looking through the window at 
the Hofbrau-haus. In his latest ve- 
hicle, “Face-Value,” out of the Italian 
of Sabatino Lopez, he masks his vanity 
a trifle by playing the rdle of a homely 
man, but one who, though homely, is 
still absolute poison to women’s virtue. 
The play is crude, but some of it is 
amusing in a mild way. 


ADAME OLGA PETROVA, the 

cinema Elinor Glyn, returns to 
what those who confuse with human 
speech the nasal sounds and tonsil 
noises of the Broadway theaters term 
the speaking stage, in a play of her 
own manufacture called “The White 
Peacock.” Madame Petrova is a 
woman with an excellent sense of sar- 
donic humor, as you who have read 
certain of her short stories (notably 
“The Son of a Hundred Grandfathers”) 
will recall. But her present play 
shows her to have abandoned this asset 
for an excessively romantic Spanish 
affair full of hoarse passion, purple 
moonlight and a cast of characters 
named after the leading Havana hotels. 
restaurants and cigars. Petrova her- 
self is a handsome woman; her voice 
is a melodious one; and she is not 
without considerable skill as an ac- 
tress. But the play is better suited 
to the screen than to the dramatic 
stage. There its romantic banalities 
would not matter. Such adolescent 
plays as this should be seen and not 
heard. 


ILLIAM FAVERSHAM doubt- 
less revived Edwin Milton 
Royle’s lugubrious gimcrack, “The 
Squaw Man,” for the sole purpose of 
bringing the fashionable Mrs. Lydig 
Hoyt to the stage in the role of Diana. 
I can think of no other reason. But 
Mrs. Hoyt does so extremely well for 
a beginner and, in addition, is so easy 
on the eyes, that Faversham should be 
satisfied. Indeed, the experiment has 
been so successful that I suggest that 
— Drew promptly revive “His 
ouse in Order” with Mrs. Vincent 
Astor in the leading réle, that George 
Arliss hurry forth with a revival of 
“Leah Kleschna” with Mrs. Chauncey 
Depew as Leah, and that Robert B. 
Mantell quickly prepare a revival of 
“The Corsican Brothers,” with Mr. 
William Rhinelander Stewart as the 
other brother. 
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After enjoying a two-year 
run in New York, Eva 
LeGallienne, who has 
temperament, curls and a 
piquant personality, is 
now touring in “Liliom.” 
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Marilynn Miller, 
formerly a sensation as 


popularity, starring with 
Leon Errol in “Sally.” 
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EDITORIAL 


By WittiAM ALLEN WHITE 


THE SECOND COMING OF “OLD ANDY” 


HIS is the season of the year when 
Democrats all over the country 
begin celebrating Andrew Jackson. 
They begin early in January celebrat- 
ing Jackson Day, the battle of New 
Orleans, and intermittent Jacksonian 
outbursts may be expected from now 
until the 15th of March, old Andy's 
birthday. He was the first great un- 
washed Democratic President, and it 
has been eighty-four years since he 
made his exit from the White House, 
in a blaze of fireworks. In all these 
years he has remained the symbol of 
the great unwashed. Jefferson was from the cloister. 
His democracy was a faint squeaking, a small “d” democ- 
racy echoing the French academicians. But Jackson's 
Democracy was with a large “d” for Damn. 

Some day we shall have in the White House the Jackson 
equivalent of old “Andy.” In his blood coursed the Bryan- 
esque naivety and the Rooseveltian virility. He may have 
had even a jigger of the blood of the old booted and 
bewhiskered Populists. And in due time he will come again 
—the modern Jackson. What consternation will roll from 
the Capitol back to the treasury building and go flapping 
and surging over to the monuments of Washington and 
Lincoln when this modern Jackson comes to town! Observe 
him getting out of the car riding back from the Capitol after 
dumping, let us say, ex-President Hughes, after his eight- 
year term. See him sailing into the White House and issuing 
general order number one: “On and after this date all 
newspapers carrying stock market quotations and accounts 
of fictitious sales of stocks and bonds will be denied the 
second-class privileges of the post office department!” 
Bang! will go the blue sky over Wall Street. 

Then in his first message to Congress he will recom- 
mend the impeachment of any Federal judge who declares 
an act of Congress unconstitutional, and he will demand 
a law which requires a two-thirds vote of the Supreme Court 
to overturn a law passed by Congress and signed by the 
President. After that the foundations of stable government 
will begin to rock as they jumped in the days of good old 
Andy. 

But the blowup will come, chaos will stalk into Washing 
ton and the devil will be to pay with no pitch hot, when 
the new Jackson sails into the reception room where the 
seventy-five or a hundred reporters gather twice a week to 
heckle the President. For he will issue this ukase: “Most of 
you represent papers owned in your communities by the big 
banks and public service corporations, or if not actually 
owned, then controlled socially, or morally or commercially 
by that crowd, and I don’t give a tinker’s red obstruction 
what you say of me. Half a dozen or ten of you are bona 
fide newspaper men; fifteen or twenty more are in the main 
honest, and are trying with the handicap the Lord has put 
on you in the home office to be honest, but a lot of you are 
tipsters and ‘come-on’ men for big interests, who hang 
around my office and the departments like scavenger dogs 
to pick up such measley crumbs and bones and slops of 
information as your masters may need for gambling pur 
poses, and you are no more journalists than the runners 





for a dive. Get out of here, the whole yelping pack of you! 
When I get a little more time I'm going to ask the hawk- 
shaw department of Congress to find out who pays the 
expenses of the Gridiron Club. But just now I am busy 
firing all the sons-in-law of the State Department. I have 
issued an order providing that no man who knows Tuxedo 
from a casus belli shall hold a job in the State Department, 
and that the vacancies shall be filled from the State agricul- 
tural colleges west of the Mississippi. That ought to hold 
the gaudy dancing beggars who have made our State De 
partment a cross between a pink tea and a home for the 
half-witted sons of the degenerate rich.” 

It was with about that kind of a smash that old Andy 
hit the world of his day. It has sufficed for nearly a hundred 
years. But the times are aching for boots and whiskers in 
the White House—not now, but before another hundred 


years. 


MOTHER'S DAY AND FATHER'S TIMES 


BSERVE these carnations? Men are wearing them 
rather conspicuously just now, and the florists’ win- 
dows are full of carnations. Also the newspapers 

have the usual seventeen-line editorial which the sweated 
writer turns out just before catching the five-seventeen— 
the editorial about Mother's Day, a ghastly thing to write 
about, a saccharine feast and palling, if there ever was one 
Some way flag waving over one’s country seems bad enough, 
though a bit justifiable on stated days—say Fourth of July 
or Memorial Day. For after all one does get busy and does 
forget the blessings of liberty. 

But to go around flag waving about mother seems to 
imply a rather casual neglect of her. Base as that casual 
neglect is to us who perpetrate it, thank fortune and the 
new times, mother has her own affairs now to buck her 
up—the ballot, the scrub brush, the bridge club, her rheu- 
matism and father’s; maybe also the alimony—such a lot 
of diverting things! And sometimes mother may not mind 
the neglect. But to have the neglect emphasized and then 
advertised by a lot of flowers so scarlet that no one but 
a squab could wear them is maddening. The advertised em- 
phasis may make mother ask if there isn’t something in the 
theory of these young married women that children are 
only for those who have other troubles. The Mother’s Day 
carnation is an emblem of another era in our national life. 

Curiously enough, Mother's Day got mixed up with 
McKinley’s day. January 29 is McKinley’s birthday, and 
our twenty-fifth President was in all his works and ways a 
symbol of the national spirit that produced Mother’s Day. 
He was a copious and fluent smoker who always hid his 
cigar from the camera, because of a desire to shield youth 
from temptation. He was a frock-coat addict; was kindly 
but exceedingly formal in all his relations with men. He 
wrote in a style that resembled a legal summons. His death- 
bed was a perfect Rogers’ group: His beloved friend, Mark 
Hanna, standing weeping at the bedside, and the dying man 
whispering “Nearer, My God, to Thee!” And the marvel of 
it is that it was genuine. That is actually what happened. 

We don’t live to-day as McKinley lived. For one thing, 
the Mencken group won't let us. We don’t think as they 
thought in his day and we don’t die that way. Modern life 
uses a new idiom to express old emotions. “This,” said 
Charles Frohman, going down with the Lusitania, “is the 
greatest adventrre of all.” They toddle in the White House 
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1 these days, and golf at Chevy Chase, and pardon Deb: 
and write urgent paragraphs if Presidential messages de 
manding Federal aid for maternity hospitals, thus quite up 
setting the theory that the doctor brings the babies in his 
little black valise; a theory m@th,;respected in McKinley's 
Times change and we change with them; but not en 
tirely. There is Mother’s Day with its carnation. The day 
and the carnation are a hang-over. They remind us of the 
time when the land was ruled by sentimental gentlemen in 
Prince Albert coats and ladies in bustles who were really 
no better than they could be! 


day 


“BRINGING IN THE SHEAVES" 


IME has pressed many events into the two months 
that have passed since the American Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hughes, gave the world its first real thril! 


in three years. The naval experts, of course, took some 
thing of the zest from the thrill in the final settlement and 
interpretation of the meaning of five-five and three. And 
the four-power treaty has its energetic and carping critics 
China is not preparing her robes for the millennium, and 
the disillusion still lingers in her eyes. But at that she 
came out of the conference stronger than she went in 

So, everything considered, the conference for 
important event It marked the 
Before 


partial 
disarmament was a most 
oficial beginning of another era in world politics 
the conference it looked as though the harvest of death 
pain and which the war had cut, 
Men sneered at the high aspirations of 
and no one could deny 
looked six months ago as if it was just 


with its woe and loss, 
would be wasted 
humanity in the justice of 
their sneers It 
another war that had racked the world; 
4 greater war than other wars, a wick- 


only that There were 


war, 


eder war, but 


he windrows of death, lying out in 
the weather, ungarnered through any 
gain of man in his travail But the 


conference called by the Americans has 

least set the harvesters at work 
The war to end war may have some 
The may be made 
safe for democracy after al] In the 
Pacific, liable to 
break out, a ten years’ truce has been 
achieved Provision has been made 
to arbitrate the differences in the 
Pacific that lead to war, and the prin 
ciple of mutual disarmament replaces 
the old order 

“Peace on earth among nations of 
good will,” is at last finding a fair trial 
among civilized men The idea of 
onference as a basis of settlement of 
international disputes is no longer a 
by-word and a jesting. Humanity is 
at least straining to attain its idea!, 
and not through powerless and extra 
constitutional bodies, — churches, 
lodges, conventions and 
societies—which at best can produce 
nothing better than three cheers 
Humanity is seeking its, ideals to-day 
through the regular channels of polit 
ical institutions. Some of the gilding 
of the Golden Rule has rubbed off and 
is smeared upon the time-worn ma 
chinery of diplomacy. That is the net 
gain of the conference We have 
begun to garner into the barns of our 
human institutions some of the great 
harvest of hope and faith and love of 
mankind that the war released. When 
that crop is gathered the victors of the 
war cannot keep it for their own. In- 
deed, those who tried to grab:in ma- 
terial things — boundaries, colonies. 
trade advantages and the like — the 
fruits, of victory, will find those fruits 7 DR 
to be apples of Sodom. The fruits of 


meaning world 


where war is most 


associations, 


victory of this war, perhaps the fruits of victory of all 
wars, in so far as they really are gathered at all, come 
equally to the victors and the vanquished. The god of 


battles is a sardonic cuss! How he laughs at the con 
querors! In truth, one might say, looking back over the 
world’s long, awful record of cruel wars, that no one 


nation ever won a war and no brave people ever lost it 


BLOCS AND BLOCKHEADS 
NEW YORK member of Congress has introduced a 
bill to prohibit the forming of blocs in Congress, which 
includes in their membership men from any particu- 
ar section of the country. This is a fierce bill. This is 
likely to scare the wits out of the Westerners who are form 
ng the agricultural bloc. It might be in order for some 
member in the bloc to introduce a bill prohibiting any mem 
ber of Congress from voting according to the dictates of 
the boss. As between a bloc and a boss, as between the 
farmers of the Middle West and, say, Penrose’s successor, 
the more timid of those who are engaged in lending their 


support to either is not to be seriously attracted. The 
agricultural bloc will probably function Whether or 
not the Administration will like it is for the Administra 


tion to consider But the bloc will not be bluffed by 


sumptuary legislature against it 
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THE ESCAPE 
“This lets me out,” said the convict 
as he swiped the key from his jailer’s 
pocket.—Amherst Lord Jeff 


HOWSAT? 
“Shay, did you see me come in?” 
The other chap replied, “Yes, I saw 
you come in.” 
“Well—hic!—ever see me before?” 


“No, I never saw you before.” 
“Then—hic-—how did you know it 
was me?"—Syracuse Orange Peel 


A WINNER 


Father (reading a letter from his 
son at college to mother)—Myopia 
says he’s got a beautiful lamp from 
boxing. 

Mother—I just knew he'd win some 
thing in his athletics—Oregon Ag 
Orange Owl 


CONFESSION 
Spoof—Hey, what's the idea watch 
ing the library steps all day? 
Goof—Oh, merely a matter of form 
—Oregon Lemon Punch. 





A handsome young feller named Smith 
Once asked a sweet maid for a kith; 
She replied with a nod, 
Then lithped, “O, my God, 
I wonder if heaven’s like thith!” 
—Carnegie Puppet 


the 


rrepressible, 


College Wits 


Joyous, Irresponsible 


THE INTERLOPER 
“In time of trial,” said the preacher, 
“what brings us the greatest comfort?” 
“An acquittal,” responded a person 
who should never been admitted.— 
Stanferd Chaparral. 


NO DIFFERENCE 
Jazz—My girl told me she weighed 
120 the other night. 
Beau—Stripped? 
“Yeh; she was in an evening gown.” 
—Ohio Sun Dial. 





lt 
. ' - 
She (talking of pure thought)—Now, 
really, don’t you think girls have 
cleaner minds than men? 

He—Yes, I suppose so. But they 
ought to; look how often they change 
them.—Princeton Tiger. 


OBVIOUSLY 
Interviewer — What sort of girls 
make the best show-girls? 
Stage Manager—Those who have 
the most to show, of coursc!—Dart- 
mouth Jack O'Lantern. 





GOING IN ON THIS? 
UDGE’S annual College Wits 
number will be published early in 

May, 1922. The competition for 
its rewards will be fierce. So you 


NAUTICAL SUGGESTION 
“Terribly rough,” said the stranger 
on board the ocean liner 


young artists and writers who in. “Well,” said the farmer, “it wouldn't 
tend to win representation should be near so rough if the captain would 
get busy. All matter intended for only keep in the furrows.”—Virginia 
that number must be in hand early Reel. 

in March. A handsome silver cup UM! 

for the best art feature, another for She (tenderly)—And are mine the 


only lips you have kissed? 
He—Yes, and they are the sweetest 
of all_—Columbia Jester. 


the best literary feature, and the 
College that makes the best show- 
ing wins the massive silver trophy 
won first by Cornell and last March 
by Columbia. All matter accepted 
will be paid for. 

















REVEALED 


I asked her if she rolled them, 
She said she'd never tried. 
Just then a mouse ran swiftly by, 
And now I know she lied. = > 
—Washington Sun Dodger. > * 














DRINKING SONG Was Sart 

There’s H.O in the ocean, yr 
There’s H.O in the sea, 

And the last two years there’s been 


nothing = 
But H.O in me. 
—Princeton Tiger. 











CANDOR 


Freshman—Well, barber, how long 
will I have to wait for a shave? 

Paul—Oh, about three years.—Notre 
Dame Juggler 


He—You look almost sweet enough 
to kiss. 

She (shyly)—I intended to look bet- 
ter than almost.—Stanford Chaparral. 























It’s a Wise Farmer Knows His Own Mule 
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Charlie takes a beautiful bouquet to his girl. 


Her father sees them, and gives Charlie a dose of buckshot. 


Charlie gets even by painting the old mule to look like a zebra, and it chases the poor farmer up a tree and 


keeps him there all night. 
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Mrs. Newlywed (on her first day’s 
shopping)—I want two pieces of steak 
and—and about half a pint of gravy.— 
London Opinion. 


‘THE newly elected president of a 

banking institution was being in- 
troduced to the employees. He singled 
out one of the men in the cashier's 
cage, questioning him in detail about 
his work, etc. 

“IT have been here forty years,” said 
the cashier's assistant, with conscious 
pride, “and in all that time I only 
made one slight mistake.” 

“Good,” replied the president. “Let 


me congratulate you But hereafter 
be more careful."—Wall Street Jour- 
nal 


The senator was back home, looking 
after his political fences, and was ask- 
ing the minister about some of his old 
acquaintances. 

“How's old Mr. Jones?" he inquired 
“Will I be likely to see him to-day?” 

“You'll never see Mr. Jones again,” 
said the minister. “Mr. Jones has gone 
to heaven.’ —Washington Star 


Polly—I can't make up my mind 
whether to marry for love or for 
money 

Dolly — Well, love is blind, but 
money talks, at any rate-—New York 
Sun 


“Henry, do you see that man trying 
to flirt with me?” 

“No, my dear, how can I? You are 
standing right in the way.’ — Sans- 
Gene, Paris 


“Any woman who doesn't care how 
her hair looks in the back is des 
perately ill."—Atlanta Journal 


We went forth with our $27 outht 
in a launch, with a guide, to the fish 
ing grounds, and lost our bait. 

On the way back we saw an un 
kempt kid with a bamboo stick, a piece 
of crab line and some rusty hooks, 
stringing up eighteen trout that he had 
caught from the end of a county bridge 

What we wanta say is, fish is kids’ 
mutton—Richmond Times-Dispatch 


“It was a case of love at first sight 
when I met Jack.” 

“Then why didn’t you marry him?’ 

“IT met him again so often.""—Boston 
Transcript. 


Farmer—Would you like to buy a 
jug of cider? 

Tourist—Well—er— is it ambitious 
and willing to work?—New York Eve- 
ning World. 





Elihu Q. Briggs (of Chicago, view- 
ing ancestral portraits in ducal man 
sion)—Gee whizz! You've sure got 
a fine stock of canned goods here!— 
Passing Show (London) 


“Pa,” said little Thomas Twobble, 
“what is prima facie evidence of 
guilt?” 

“Possessing a bottle-capping ma- 
chine, my son,” said Mr. Twobble.— 
Birmingham Age-Herald 


“He proposed to me last night, 
mother What shal! I do?” 

“But, my dear daughter, you've only 
known him three weeks 

“I know that, mother, but on the 
other hand if I delay in accepting him 
he might find out some things about 
me he won't like, too."—Indianapolis 
News. 


Sportsman — Chudleigh is a good 
shot, isn’t he? 

Second Sportsman—We were prac- 
ticing with our guns the other day and 
he hit the bull’s-eye the first time 

“Very clever.” 

“Yes; but he -had to pay for the 
bull.”"—An:swers (London) 


“Thanks for this beer prescription, 


doctor It will certainly save my 
life.’ 
“I hope so,” said the physician, 
dryly 


“And, by the way, I'm a litile out 
of touch with the sources of supply 
Do you know whether or not druggists 
are going to sell pretzels?"’—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald 


“My wife saved ten dollars at a bar- 
gain sale to-day.” 

“Did she give you back the ten?" 

“Not much! She demanded fifteen 
more to buy a new hat Her old one 
was trampled on in the rush.”—New 
York Sun. 


“Do you remember reading about 
young bloods who drank champagne 
from a woman's slipper?” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Cayenne. “The 
custom was much more picturesque 
than the present one of depending on 
a bootleg.”’—Washington Star. 


Mrs. Hokus—I understand your hus 
band prides himself on being a handy 
man about the house. I suppose he can 
make anything. 

Mrs. Pokus—Oh, yes; about the only 
thing he falls down on is making both 
ends meet.—New York Sun 


“What's the difference between a 
parrot and a preacher?” 

“IT don’t know—never thought about 
it—slip it to me.” 

“Well, simply this: the parrot swears 
without thinking, and the preacher is 
often forced to think without swear- 
ing.’—Florida Times-Union. 
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“I would like to have a globe of the 
earth.” 

“What size, madam?” 

“Life-size, of course.’"—Le Journal 
Amusant (Faris). 




















“We had a cigarette hearing and a 
number of ladies demonstrated.”’ 

“Well?” said Congressman Flubdub 

“Next we take up the 
short skirts.” 

“Put me on that committee.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The little boy met the expected 
visitor half way down the garden path. 

“Are you Mrs. Robinson?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

“Yes, dear,” was the reply. 
you glad to see me?” 

“Rather! Mother’s sure to cut the 
cake now.’"—London Ideas 


subject of 


“Are 


Papa—Why did you permit young 
Gaybird to kiss you in the parlor last 
night? 

Daughter—Because I was afraid 
he’d catch cold in the hall.—Boston 
Globe. 


Crawford — That millionaire’s di- 

yrce case cost him a lot of money 

Crabshow—But he'll save it in the 
long run He'll never again need to 
hire a publicity agent.—Newark Sun 


“You seem upset.” 

“Yes, my wite had a 
the cook.” 

“Did you take sides?” 

“No I need them both.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


juarrel wit! 
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Wife (showing furs, a present from 
husband) — Fancy such lovely furs 
coming from a little skunk!—Passing 
Show (London) 


“Have you any denatured hai 


tonic?” 

“No,” said the druggist, “I have not 
However,” he continued with a rising 
inflection, “I have hair tonic, and you 
look to me like a man of good judg 
ment who can read between the lines 
of a label?” 

“IT can do just that. Give me two 
bottles.”"—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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“What's the excitement in Room 
1175 

“Nothing out of the ordinary,” re 
plied the hotel clerk, nonchalantly 

‘But I heard loud 
groan 

“A theoretical pr onist 
being put to bed.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald 


outcries and 


“Yes,” said the old man to his visitor 


} 


“I am proud of my girls and would 


like to see them comfortably married, 
and as I have made a little money they 


will not go penniless to their hu 


bands. 


“There is Mary, twenty-five year 
old, and a really good girl I shall 
give her $1,000 when she marrie 
Then comes Bet, who won’t see thirty 


$3,000, 
and the man who takes Eliza, who is 


five again I shall give her 


forty, will have $5,000 with her: 
[The young man reflected a moment 
and then asked, “You haven't one about 


hity, have you?”—Glasgow Herald 


“Would you marry a man to reform 
him?” 

“What does he d 

“He drinks 

“Marry him 
where he gets i 


girlie, and hnd out 

We need him badly 
in our set.”—Louisville Courier Jour- 
] 


nai. 















Wife—Now, then, off with you, you rascals, and think yourselves lucky you didn’t hit me/—Passing Show (London). 





“Yes, sir,” declared the hermit of 
Rocky Butte, “I gave up trout fishing 
years ago. When I want to fish I 
roll me a bit of bread dough, go down 
to the slough, throw in, and just sit 
there Lots of folks wouldn’t call it 
fishing; but it’s astonishing what I 
catch I catch a bit of cloud against 
the blue sky, a muskrat climbing out 
to wash a root, a breeze that tastes 
like rain, a glimpse of a cock pheasant 
stalking through the grass, and various 
other things What do I do with the 
carp? Oh, I throw ’em back.”—Port- 
land Oregonian 


Speaking of white mule, two rustic 
sports were uncertainly flivvering 
their way home from the county seat 

“Bill,” said Henry, “I wancha to be 
very careful. Firs’ thing y’ know 


you'll have us in a ditch.” 
in astonishment 
drivin’.”— 


“Me?” said Bill 
“Why I thought you was 
Minneapolis Journal 
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Wife—George, is that you? 
George—Why, certainly! 
night?—London Mail. 


LSS. 


The Regal One—Makes one feel 
that there are only two classes of 
people—those who have rooms to rent 
and those who wish to rent them. 

The Hypocrite—Comes in with a 
radiant smile on the first day of every 
week and says, “Did you want to see 
me about something?” 

The Slattern—Wears a menu card 
apron that tells you everything on last 
week's bill of fare. 

The Vulture—Advertises a “clean, 
front” apartment which has always just 
been rented, and insults a person by 
showing him one that “will suit you 
perfectly.” 

The Honest, Kindly, Generous One 
—See current fiction—New York 


World. 


“Goodson is an awful bore—always 
parading his virtues.” 

“Yes, and they take so long to pass 
a given point.”—Chicago Post. 
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Who else were you ’shpecting at this timer- 


24 








“George, dear, I dream of you quite 
often. And what about you?” 

“Really, madam, I never have night- 
mares!"—Le Rire (Paris) 


Can You Tell?— 
When the English tongue we speak 
Why is “break” not rhymed with 
“freak”? 
Will you tell me why it’s true 


We say “sew” but likewise “few 

And the fashioner of verse 

Cannot cap his “horse” with 
“worse? 

“Beard” sounds not the same as 
“heard”; 


“Cord” is different from “word”; 
“Cow” is cow, but “low” is low; 
“Shoe” is never rhymed with “foe.” 


Think of “hose,” and “dose,” and 
“lose”; 

And of “goose,” and also “choose.” 

Think of “comb,” and “tomb,” and 
“bomb”; 

“Doll,” and “roll,” and “home,” and 
“some”; 

And since “pay” is rhymed with 
“say,” 

Why not “paid” with “said,” I pray? 

We have “blood,” and “food,” and 
“good,” 

“Mould” is not pronounced lik 
“could.” 

Wherefore “done,” but “gone,” and 
“lone’’? 

Is there any reason known?—The 
Arrow. 


Visitor—I would like to get you to 
teach me to sail a boat. 


Boatman—Sail a boat! Why, it’s 
easy as swimmin’. Jest grasp the 
main sheet with one hand, an’ the 


tiller with the other, an’ if a squall 
strikes, ease up or bring ‘er to, an’ 
loose the halyards, but look out fer 
the gaff an’ boom, or the hull thing’ll 
be in the water, an’ ye'll be upset; but 
if the wind is steady y’r all right, on- 
less y’r too slow in luffin’, cause then 
yell be upset sure. Jump right in 
an’ try it; but, remember, whatever ye 
do, don’t gibe!—Pearson’s (London) 


“Lots of girls say they would rather 
dance than eat.”’ 

“But they don’t mean that. You 
gotta buy supper for 'em.”—Louisville 
Courier-Jouraal. 














Chambermaid—Would you like me to put a bottle in your bed, sir?” 


McIntosh—Aye, 1 would that! 
Passing Show (London). 


“A careful doctor. He told me to 
bring the prescription around and let 


him see if the druggist had filled it 
properly.” 
“And the prescription was for?” 
“One pint.” — Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


“Several men are ahead of me, but 
I'm very anxious to see Mr. Grabcoin 
and I can’t wait.” 

“Well?” 

“What had I better do?” 

“He's a golf fan You might yell 
*Fore’!"—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“Arthur,.”’ said a young artist to a 
friend, “do you see that lady and 
gentleman who are looking at my pic 
ture, and talking in such low, earnest 
tones?” 

“Yes,” replied the friend 

“T wish you would saunter by care 
lessly and find out what they are say 
ing It looks like business.” 

“She is calling him down for stay 
ing out late last night,” said the friend, 
returning. — Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


A certain professor reproving his 
girl students for their tardiness in 
arriving, said sarcastically: “This is a 
class in English composition, not an 
afternoon tea.” 

At the next meeting one girl was 
twenty minutes late. The professor 
waited until she had taken her seat, 
and then remarked bitingly: “How will 
you have your tea, Miss Brown?” 

“Without the lemon, please,” was 
the girl’s witty reply.—Boston Tran- 
script 


“Do you enjoy your automobile out- 
ings with Mr. Bibbles?” 

“No, I don't,” said Mrs. 

“Why not?” 

“Every time he sees smoke curling 
up from some inaccessible spot in the 
hills he gets out to see if it’s coming 
from a ‘still.’"°.— Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


Bibbles. 


Johnny Walker for preference!—The 


“Howdy, Gap!” saluted an acquaint- 
ance. “I don’t aim to mind nobody's 
business nor nuth'n’ that-a-way, but if 
it’s a fair question, what was coming 
off at yore place yesterday? As I 
was angling along past’ I heered you 
yelling ‘whoa!’ sorter like you meant 
it,and I seed youyanking yore brother- 
in-law around by the nose, it ‘peared 
like, or the whiskers, or something, and 
cussing him right sharply while you 
done so. Recollecting that it wasn't 
none of my business I went on, but 
I'm tollable shore I observed you haul 
off and kick the gent a time or two.” 

“Aw, he'd drunk up a bottle of my 
horse liniment,”’ replied Gap Johnson 
of Rumpus Ridge, Ark., “and that was 
the only way to handle him.”—Kansas 
City Star. 
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“I’m down and out. I think I’ll drown myself.” 


“Don’t be so rash.” 
“Then lend me a fiver.” 





“What is the name of the book you 
are reading, girlie?” 

“*Thirty-six Ways to Hold a Hus- 
band’s Love.’ ” 

“One way is enough if it will work.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal 


“Did you ask Lord Helpus what he 
thought of prohibition in America? 

“No, I didn’t,” said the reporter 

“Why not?” 

“I couldn’t stand it. I've been in 
terviewing foreign visitors for two 
years and asking every one of them 
that question. If I hear another one 
say, ‘When does prohibition begin?’ 
I'll be a candidate for a padded cell.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Six-year-old Paul was misbehaving 
in the school ranks when his nine-year 
old sister from her place in the next 
row happened to notice him. Im 
mediately she walked from her place 
to him and administered a good shak 
ing and a command for him to stand 
still. 

“Why did you shake him, Virginia? 
her teacher asked after they were in 
their room. 

“Because if I hadn't shook him his 
teacher would,” she retorted. 

The questioning teacher smiled 
“But I can’t see, if he had to be shaken 
what difference it made whether you 
or the teacher did it.” 

“I can,” Virginia was positive. “I 
wanted to keep it all in the family.’"— 
Tulsa World. 


Rub—Sharp's baby is only eighteen 
months old and can talk 

Dub—Well, that is to be expected 
The baby’s father is an insurance agent 
and its mother is a woman!—New York 
Sun. 
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“Er—perhaps you'd better carry out your original idea..—London Mail. 
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An Interview with a Mummy 
By Olga V. S. Owens 


WALKED into an old museum, on 
secret business sent, 

The chamber walls were high and grim, 
my guide was old and bent; 

tie left me at the portal with a weird, 
unearthly sob, 

For he pitied any mortal who was out 
on such a job 

Now to interview a mummy was the 
reason I was there, 

And I thought, Will he be chummy, 
or with hauteur coldly stare? 

But I cleared my throat with vigor, 
and assumed my widest smile, 

Yet it failed to melt the rigor he af- 
fected as his style 

Mummy's robe was most luxurious, 
bedecked in gems and lace, 

And what was still more curious, was 
his peculiar face; 

Not a blemish or a wrinkle—or ex- 
pression, could I see, 

Not a ghost of frown or twinkle 
crossed that physiognomy 

‘Howdy do?" I gently queried. There 
was no reply at all, 

For the Mummy still looked wearied 
and reclined against the wall 

Thought I then, I'll shirk these mere 
conventions, and instead 





Smith—Emma, I want you to promise not to worry 


me further about that new set of furs. 








Natural History Teacher—Jimmy, 
where does the swallow go when it 
goes south? 

Jimmy—To the stummick 


I shall call him Artaxerxes to his 
face! He still looked dead. 

“Ptolemy!” I wailed with passion, 
“Sphinx! Antiquity Renewed!” 

“Won't you show in any fashion you 
like being interviewed? 

Yours the wisdom of the ages, yours 
is great prophetic power, 

You know all the lore of sages, even 
to this very hour.” 

And I stood in eager readiness to take 
down all that occurred, 


FULLER HUMOR 








But my subject stared with steadiness, 
and never said a word! 

Then I cast aside my paper, and I 
threw away my pen, 

And I cried, “You great old gaper! 
Oh, most taciturn of men, 

I shall go away undaunted, I rejoice 
that you are dumb, 

I've discovered what I wanted: that 
a mummy's mostly mum!” 


THE MAIN THING 


“Tightwad has given his fiancée a 
ring, and the diamond isn’t genuine.” 

“She doesn’t care as long as the 
engagement is.” 


THE ROCK-BOUND MOVIE 
COAST 
“Tell the property man to buy some 
new canvas.” 
“What now?” 
“Miles Standish, in landing, stepped 
right through a rock.” 


QUICK CAPITULATION 
“Here is where they fought the 
battle of Bunker Hill I don't think 
we'd better try to climb the monument.” 
“I say we will.” 
“All right, my dear I don’t want 
to fight another battle.” 


—_ 


AFTER THE SPANKING 


Mother—Where are you going, Tommy? 
“Outdoors an s-sit on some snow!” 

















“Whew! It's hot! Me 


a swim!” 


An Applecture 
By Bernard Guilbert Guerney 


HINK of the part apples have 

played in the world’s history! We 
might all be walking around now with 
out the least worry about the H.C. of 
Clothes, if there had not been an awful 
slump after Eve had taken a flyer in 
Ribstones: and if Adam had made a 
lean job of swallowing his bite, his 
sons would not have to carry 





for Hey, you! Come back with 
my clothes!’ 


when it fell on his head, we might 
be without apple cider to this day! 
The law of gravitation is a mere by 
product, due to an over-indulgence in 
the nectarine drink In Professor 
Appleby’s masterly monument to schol 
arship, A Theory of Gastrotympan- 
ites and Gastroxynsis, Considered 
Especially in Relation to Apples, with 
a Special Chapter on Future Men, etc 
(Appleton, London, 1879), vol. IX, 





I'd like to get a hold of that 
monk! 
nice fix if I hadn't found this 


Wouldn't I be in a 


barrel? 


“Clotilda, you are as dear to me as 
the pear, or plum, or watermelon of 
my eye!’—apple of the eye is still 

the proper expression 
When you want to illustrate the 
limit of human perversion—such as 
neighbor Jones, who keeps chickens 
next to your garden, or daughters in- 
flicted with piano lessons—you say 
that he is rotten to the core; if he 
is the sort of fellow who lends you 
his lawnmower, you say he 





the evidence of his guilt to 
this day in the shape of the 
Adam's apple 

Ate feels hurt at not being 
invited to the feast of the 
gods What does she cast 
down upon their banquet 
table? An apple! The 
Apple of Discord, To the 
Fairest inscribed upon it 
Paris gets in dutch; three 
goddesses wax peevish; 
Helen does Menelaus dirty; 
Troy burns, with nary a cent 
of insurance: and Homer 
dashes off quite a nifty re 


port of the whole thing—all " \ } 
on account of a few vege e 
table cells : 2 al 
Atalanta loses her cham- oe wae erst a 
: — s f 
ee ee THE FOOD-HYMN OF THE COOK-GOBLINS 


apple; one of the toughest 
things the great Hercules— 
pupil of Professor Attila 
had to tackle was to steal 
the Golden Apples of Hes 
perides 

And, when we recall the 
heroic story of William Tell, 
typifying the world’s strug- 











By Hugo Lofting 


Down where the glow-worms faintly glitter, 
Down where the fire-flies gleam and fitter, 
Come, listen to the sausage twitter, 


Sizz and crackle in the pan! 
ripe or truffles, fancy fishes, 


t doesn't matter what your wish is; 
None prepare such luscious dishes 


As the gay Cook-goblins can 





is Al—meaning one apple! 

When even love fails us, 
we turn to apples for conso- 
lation—for doth not the 
Bible say: Comfort me 
with apples, for I am sick 
of love? And what epito- 
mizes disappointment more 
poignantly than Apples of 
Sodom? 

And—the earth itself is 
fashioned ‘after an apple. 


AN ECONOMIC FACT 
“If good cooks are in de- 
mand, and the army of un- 
employed is so large, why 
in sam hill don’t some of 





pn oe the latter learn to cook?” 
A, 


“Ah, you forget, my dear 
fellow, that they have noth- 
ing with which to practice!" 


TREAT ‘EM ROUGH 

“Aw, don't you remem- 
ber-r-r sweet Alice, Ben 
Bolt, sweet Alice, with hair 
so brown? She wept with 
delight when you gave her 
a smile and trembled with 
fear at your frown.” 








gle for freedom, how much 
more appropriate than a silly 
torch would an apple be in the hand 
of Liberty—Liberty Offering a Bite to 
the World? There is nothing mean 
about me—any artist or sculptor is 
welcome to the magnificent idea. 
Others on request 

A little research would prove that 
it was really an apple tree which 
Washington chopped down with his 
little hatchet. And what made New 
England great? Was it the harsh 
bean or the anemic cod fish? No, a 
thousand times no—Apple Pie did it! 

Think of how much mankind owes 
to Newton! If an apple had not split 


p. 472, § 17, the true story is told for 
the first time. Newton stumbled down 
after the over-indulgence above-men- 
tioned: his physical body coud not 
move, but the gigantic intellect kept 
working until it evolved the immortal 
theory which bears his name. Latest 
reports in scientific circles state that 
the man who fell out of the window 
for the benefit of Dr. Einstein did so 
under the influence of cider. 

You may style a beautiful woman 
a peach, but that is vulgar; a classy 
Jane is still a pippin Furthermore, 
you would never venture to. say, 


Thus the singer 
“IT never met this here Ben Bolt,” 
remarked Mr. Grumpus, “but he had 
the right idea about handling wimmen.” 


AT THE CLUB BAZAAR 
“She is false to our club, that girl.” 
“What now?” 

“Here we are selling kisses to raise 
money, and she’s bootlegging ‘em free 
in the conservatory.” 


CERTAINLY 
“Is prohibition a success?” 
“Why, certainly. Prohibition is now 
an industry!” 
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“I wuz not tellin’ around you're a dirty housekeeper; 









Can You Guess? 
By Paul S. Limerick 


\V HEN you went to see the circus 
And the clowns, the funny men, 
Did you see the poor old animals 
All caged up in their pen? 


If you did, then guess their names 
And write each one on a line. 
If you guess their names correctly 
Then each will make a rhyme. 


It is so big and clumsy 
When it runs it puffs and pants 
We always watch the big parade 
To see the - 


Such little head and great long neck, 
It always makes us laugh 

To see it run, as though on stilts; 
That funny old 


He lives in lands of ice and snow 
As white as his long hair. 

When it is hot, we all feel sorry 
For that poor old — 


I only said if I wuz 


a bug I know where I'd live.” 











Cuticura Soap 
—The Safety Razor— 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soapshaves without mag. Fverywhere 25a. 











FAUNALLY SPEAKING 
“What's all that loud talk in the 


dining-room, sister?” 


“Father and mother are swapping 
animals.” 

“Swapping animals?” 

“Yep. She passed the buck to him 
and got his goat.” 





Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My SS aoa 





and I want you to let me send it wm 
Free. | don’t care how many so-called 
eures, shields or 


you ever tried 
without success—I don’t care how dis- 
gusted you are with them all—you have 
not tried Fairyfoot 


FREE TREATMENT 
I have such confidence in it that § will 
= treatment 


send you 
FREE. It is a wonderful remedy 
which relieves you almost instantly of 
all pain. Just send name ress a 
id will be sentat once. Write today. 
FOOT REMEDY co. 
2207 Millard Ave. Dept. 1 
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BREAKS 











HOUSE BROKEN—“Prof. H. L. Mot- 
singer met with some bad luck Satur- 
day when HIS HORSE BROKE AWAY 
FROM THE ICE CREAM SOCIAL and 
broke up the harness.” — Marion 
(1ll.) Daily Republican. (W. O. 
Paisley.) 


SKINAMACOLOR—“Where’s my co- 


coa?” shrilled Bobbie, as Helen 
FLUSHED RESENTFUL SILENCE poured 
the coffee. 

“Oh, I forgot that, Bobbie, I’m 
sorry.”"—Blackshear (Ga.) Times. 
(Mrs. S. Thos. Memory.) 

AN APPETIGHT SQUEEZE—“As he 





neared the spot where the automobile 
was parked, a man suddenly ap- 
proached him from the back of the 
motor, fired a single shot into the air, 
and with a swiftness which left the 
STARVING guards dazed, ran to hi- 
waiting machine, which was already 
beginning to move away as he 
boarded it.’—New York Sun. (L. 
Mendelson. ) 





MEETING HIM HALFWAY—“‘He had 
just rounded the chapel corner when 
he ran FULL INTO a tall, stalwart man, 


pulling up JUST SHORT OF COLLISION.” 


‘Saturday Evening Post. (Henry 


L. Woodward. ) 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE — “Twelve 
Old Maids,” is the title of a play to 
be presented to-morrow evening in 
the hall at Centerville by the Young 
Ladies’ Sunday School class of the 
United Brethren Church of Oakville. 
Music will be furnished by the IN- 


VISIBLE TRIO OF CARLISLE.”—Harris- 
burg (Pa.) Telegraph. (Paul R. 
Walker.) 








ROMEIKE’S 33 roe Benet 


pings which may appear a out you, you is or any subje 


on which you may want to be p-to-date Fvery newspaper 
or periodical of importan n the United States and Furope i 
searched Terms $7.5¢ for 10 clippings 


HENRY ROMEIKE 


106-110 Seventh Avenue New York 




















Look for Smiles! 
JUDGE’S NATIONAL SMILE WEEK 


February 5th to 12th 





What a Chamber of 
Commerce Can Do 


llere is what the Board of Com- 
nerce of Howell, Mich., is doing: 


(Yur Board and this city are work- 
ing out a plan of celebrating 
“SMILE WEER,” February Sth 
to 12th. We shall request ail pas- 
tors of the city to preach sermons 


on Smiling, on February 5th 


On the evening of February 6th, 
we are arranging to serenade in all 
parts of the city. Singers will go 
in groups of three or four auto 
loads and sing everywhere—using 


SMILE songs 


Puesday afternoon and evening, 
the Board of Commerce will offer 
a prize for the costume, masked or 
otherwise, which appears on the 
streets of the city, which causes the 
most smiles in the opinion of the 


committee of judges. 


Wednesday afternoon, we are look- 


ing for the right speaker 


Friday will be High ~ hool Day 
Every joke which will make any- 
one cross must be cut out. Every- 
thing which the youngsters can 
concoct to make people smile is to 


To finance the whole plan, we shall 
turn a bunch loose to sell tags with 
smile verses on one side and a 
smiling face on the other, and 


people will be asked to wear them 


\ prize will be given for the best 
Smile Song for Howell, to be set to 
some popular air which everyone 
knows, to be given the committee 
before February so that a large 
number can be printed and the 


words learned 








Here she is again! Don't you remember 
this is JUDGE’S NATIONAL SMILE 
WEEK girl drawn by James Montgomery 
Flagg? 

She counts five points in the famous $1,000 
for Smiling Faces Contest every time she 
appears in a different advertisement. Cut 
her out and put her in your collection 











What You Can Do 


Look for smiles. 

Smile yourself and make others smile! 
Tell your friends about JUDGE’S NA 
TIONAL SMILE WEER. 

Spread the doctrine of a cheerful spirit 


Make some one happy—do a few kind 
deeds—and, when SMILE WEEK is over, 
tell JUDGE how SMILE WEEK helped 


you and your friends 














What Your Local 
Women’s Club 
Can Do 


lave somebody of national 
or local reputation address 
you or read a paper on the 
various types of humor— as 
revealed in the drama or in 
literature. You might as- 
sign members of vour Club 
to look up the various 
English humorists. You 
might have a paper on 
Dean Swift, another on 
Charles Steele, another on 
Addison and another on 
Dickens, Mark Twain, ete. 
Thackeray wrote a famous 
lecture, entitled “English 
Humorists,” which would 
be a very good reference 
work. Or you might take 
the life of Abraham Lincoln 
and have somebody speak 
of his humor, or retell some 
of the many funny stories 
attributed to him. You 
might vary your program 
by having a discussion of 
humor as treated in some of 
the great plays of Shake 
speare or other English or 
American dramas. Funny 
scenes might be read from 
certain” plays like Sheri 
dan’s “School for Scandal,’ 
or some of Shaw’s more 
hilarious plays. Or you 
might have somebody write 
a humorous paper on the 
subject of Smiles and Smil 
ing similar to the one writ 
ten by Mr. Francis H 
Sisson in LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY under date of 


December Stst 





Don’t forget when sending your clippings for entry in the $1,000 for Smiling Faces Contest to mark the 


number of clippings in your package. 


And, remember, all clippings must be mailed or expressed to the 


Contest Editor, JUDGE, 627 West 43d Street, New York City, before midnight of February 13 
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for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR ow « 


VW th no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor ( it 


ar is “a questo 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add 
This is not to imply that the Dodye 
Brothers Car is not wonderfully 
complete and eficient car as it 
delivered from the factor 
It means simply that « car, parti 


larly a Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affection which, as boys and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
umong our possessions. ‘This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day. but still capable of enthusi 
asms It is also good common sense 


an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these access ories—and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running the car The market is 


stocked with supplies that are harm 
ful and with accessories that at best 
ire useless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner's pride in his car 
tlow do you know what accessory 
equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to vour comfort and 


enjoyment in the nee of vour car 





Here is u book that pives vou the ~ 
lections of experts, made after care 
ful study and test md conference 
with = the Bureau of Standards 
Washington: Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, und othe institutions of 
soentihe research 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact know! 
edge It tells vou specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in 
stance which after thorough test 
these experts believe will give vou the 
best results It also carries helpfu 


suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes.” “Rules of the Road The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 


which, if followed, will prove to be o 
eal value. The book is 5x7'9" in size. 
$2 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock It deserves «a 
place with your “Book of Inform: 

thon Your copy of this boot 


7 en es glee 
WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 


627 West 43d St., New York Cily 

















Joshing the Best Sellers 


By Wa.LTeER PRICHARD EATON 


A Paropy O1 INE OF Hisrory, by Donald Ogder 
Stewart G. H. Doran Co 


DONALD OGDEN STEWART is 
the Weber and Fields of our cur- 
rent literature. Do you remember the 
old Weber and Fields burlesque, which 
took a popular play of the hour and 
made it hilariously ridiculous? Stewart 
takes the style of William Lyon Phelps, 
Cabell, Sinclair Lewis, Harold Bell 
Wright, F. Scott Fitzgerald, and other 
celebrities and turns American history 
into nonsense with it, sometimes turning 


| it into nonsense in the process. Nat- 


urally, F. Scott Fitzgerald handles Pris- 
cilla, the Puritan flapper. ‘Priscilla, 
dear,” begsher aunt, “please give Auntie 
Brewster the gin. And please, dear, 
don't drink straight vermouth while I’m 
gone—remember what happened last 
time!” 

That is burlesque. But the conclud 
ing sentence of the Priscilla episode is 
true parody; that is, it is not greatly 


| exaggerated, but might have been writ 


ten by the author himself—in one of his 
worse moments! “She sleeps—Priscilla 
sleeps—and down the palimpsest of the 
age-old passion the lyres of night 
breathe forth their poignant praise. She 
sleeps—eternal Helen—in the moon 
light of a thousand years; immortal 
symbol of immortal zons, flower of 
the gods transplanted on a foreign 
shore, infinitely rare, infinitely erotic.” 

Ring Lardner describes the Boston 
Tea Party, and we found this chapter 
almost as tiresome as we generally find 
Ring Lardner’s own stories. But we 
woke up again when Thornton W. Bur- 
gess began a bedtime story about the 
Whiskey Rebellion. 

“*Just the day for a whiskey rebel- 
lion,’ said Aunt Polly, and off she ran, 
lipperty, lipperty, lip, to get a few shoot- 
ing rifles.” 

Almost as amusing is Harold Bell 
Wright's account of the courtship ot 
General Grant, called “How Love Came 
to General Grant.” We have never read 
a novel by Harold Bell Wright, and 
such is our confidence in Mr. Stewart 
that we do not now feel it is necessary 
that we should read one. We are quite 
certain that we have mastered his man 
ner, not to mention his matter. 

Curiously enough, when Stewart 
comes to Edith Wharton, however, he 
is unable either to write a parody or a 
burlesque. Actually, he has written 
something perilously close to a real 
short story. In all conscience, Mrs. 
Wharton is not invulnerable to parody, 
nor unsuggestive of burlesque. But our 
irreverent author seems to have been 
subdued by the very audacity of his 
task. Or else, in preparation for it, he 
re-read one of Mrs. Wharton's stories, 
and was thrown off the track by its 


| conquering art! 





At any rate, no obstructing reverence 
got in his way when he came to Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews. She writes 
Act I of a war drama, “For the Freedom 
of the World.” There is a parade of 
soldiers, on their way to France, and in 
the ranks are heard snatches of con- 
versation, “in which characteristic sen- 
tences ‘German ideals are not our ideals’ 
and ‘Suppose it was your own sister’ 
show only too well what the boys are 
thinking of day and night.” This is 
close to real parody again, though it is 
extremely difficult, we admit, even 
soberly and carefully to imitate Mrs. 
Andrews on a “patriotic” theme with- 
out creating burlesque! 

The last act of this drama, by Eugene 
O’Neill, has a bitter punch to it which 
makes you suspect Mr. Stewart would 
rather see an O'Neill play than read a 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 
story. But if he wouldn't, he couldn't 
possibly have written such an amusing 
and intelligent book of literary fooling 


PTOMAINE Steet, by Carolyn Wells J. B. Lip- 
pincott Cé Philadelphia 

AROLYN WELLS, who has been 

writing nonsense verse, humorous 
sketches, detective novels, for more 
years than it would be gallant to men- 
tion, ought to know better than to call 
this latest effusion of hers a parody, 
and we are not sure but she ought to 
have known better than to write it at 
all. You write a parody to render the 
faults or weaknesses of an author ridicu- 
lous. In this wild burlesque, Miss 
Wells has chiefly rendered herself ridicu 
lous. “Ptomaine Street” is Sinclair 
Lewis’s able novel dramatized by Mack 
Sennett, with Charlie Chaplin playing 
the leading part, as you would see it in 
a dream after a midnight supper of hot 
mince pie, lobster salad and bootleg 
bourbon. We must admit the experi 
ence is not without its quaint and horri 
ble fascination. 

Miss Wells’s heroine, Warble Petti- 
coat, in order to cure the sophisticated 
villagers of their devotion to lectures 
and concerts, gives what Gelett Burgess 
would call (and long ago did call) a 
parlor snow-shoe party. All the people 
take off their shoes and stockings and 
run out on a floor covered with fly 
paper. But before this happens, one of 
the guests, who is a “soloist,” reads 
Warble’s little pink sole. 

“*The solar system,’ he began, ‘is inter- 
esting in the extreme. It was invented 
by Solon, though Platoe aiso theorized 
on the immortality of the sole. His 
ideas, however, have been discarded by 
modern footmen. Locke, in his treatise 
On the Human Understanding, dis- 
cusses the subject fully and with many 
footnotes, and old Samuel Foote him- 
self cast footlights on the subject.’” 
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Now, honestly, in the third decade 
of the 20th century, what are you go- 
ing to do with a writer who commits 
nine puns in three sentences—and such 
puns! No such record has been made 
since Brougham’s production of “Poca- 
hontas” in 1848. It almost makes us 
suspect that some malign enemy has 
been poisoning our Wells. 


Ballade of Old Jests 
By Baron Ireland 


OM Homer down, no troubadour 
But hasn't mourned The Days 
Gone By; 
They've made the theme an awful bore, 
And if they've done it, why not I? 
It’s not the thought that youth must fly 
That makes my middle age unsunny 
But that I shudder now to spy 
The things I used to think were 
funny. 


Jokes about (1) the janitor, 
(2) the young bride’s first apple pie, 
(3) husbands who (a) loudly snore 
(b) struggle with a full dress tie 
I used to laugh until I nigh 
Bust at a/] jokes on matrimony, 
And now they only make me cry— 
The things I used to think were 
funny. 


How did I love, who now abhor, 
The (ugh!) Misspelling School! 
And why 
Did I or anybody roar 
To hear an actor mention rye? 
Lurlesque on Burns I thought ace 
high, 
And anything the least bit punny 
Would make me squeal with joy. Oh, 
my! 
The things I used to think were 
funny! 


L’'Envoi 
Still, Prince, I'd like, before I die 
To see again the late John Bunny 
The rest of them don't qualify— 
The things I used to think were 
funny 


In the Discard 
By Wm. S. Adkins 


ARIE, she had a little pup, 
Its wool was white as snow. 
And every time she wound it up 
The pup was sure to go 


At least it was for seven days: 
That ended Marie's joy 

She with the pup no longer plays— 
It was a Christmas toy 


ANYBODY KNOW? 
“The movies are getting pretty bad.’ 
“Oh, I don’t know Has anybody 
dramatized Lady Godiva?” 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 





America’s 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 













































You will want 3 cans of | 











NOWHITE Nowater HANDWASH_) is just what its 
name implies—a white soapy cream that cleanses 
Nothing to seratch, 
After you ve changed 


thoroughly with or without water 
nothing to harm the daintiest skin 
a tire, or worked on the engine, or are covered with dust 
from touring you'll find Nowater fine to have. Just rub 
it on thoroughly and then wipe off with cotton waste, 
cloth, paper, or even just clean grass And for cleaning 
glass or white woodwork, or the delicate painted furniture 
which is so fashionable—there is nothing so 
vood. Once you have learned the fine quali 25¢ 


ties of Nowater you will simply refuse to be 


without it. Your Dealer will vet it for vou, postage additional 
35¢ west of Miss 


if you ask him, or write to the makers. 


27 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers and Agents Writ 1 he 1 
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“Your husband states that you refuse to live with him?” 





“Yes, Judge! When he moved from the cheese factory to the cider 


mill, I balked.” 
21 











your home, | for the garage, 1 in your car 








MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS COMPANY 











: Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices 


[he last two months have 
brought decided revisions in 
the prices of automobiles Many 
which had not previously been 
reduced dropped from hfteen to 
twenty-hve per cent. Not since 
the war have prices been so low. 

It Is useless to anticipate 
further declines in automobile 
prices; in fact, costs may be 
increased. Now is the time to 
buy 








[here are many excellent 
values available to the man 
with $500 or $5000 to invest in 
an automobile But the best 
Cal made for some conditions 
may not prove satisfactory 
under others. The Motor De- 
partment of Lesiie’s WEEKLY 
will furnish readers with un- 
biased, expert advice free of 
charge. Use the coupon below, 
hlling out all of the blanks in 
order that we may advise you 
thoroughly 





COUPON 
Motor Department, Leslie 
Lestie-JupGe Co. 
627 West 43d St. New York Cit 





l an onsidering the purchase 
i a car to cost about $ and 
m especially interested in Ne 


the (maRe 


My requirements for a car are as 
follows: 

Capacity 

Ty pe of body 

Driven and cared | self 












for bY | chauffeur 








Kind of roads over which ca? 
ild be used l have 
toned other cars of the followin g 
mares 
Ti ef loz ing cars of approxi- 


mately the type in which I an 
interested are handled by dealer 


im my territory 


} > > , - va 

Please ad ise mé as to the car 
best suited to my requirements. 
Vame 


Address 














Primordial Comparisons 
By Berton Braley 


A= Ichthyosaurus, a Brontosaur 
and a Diplodocus met 

(I don’t think any of them would do 
for a maiden lady’s pet 


For each was a hundred feet in length, 
and each in sober fact 

Resembled the things men used to see 
before the Volstead Act). 


| The Ichthyosaurus up and spoke with a 


sort of a scowling sneer, 

Or a sneering scowl as he warped his 
jowl in a way that was strangely 
queer 


And he muttered and growled or 
whooped or howled or grunted or 
gave a shriek 

—Whatever it was such animals did 
when they had some words to 
speak— 


Well, this is the gist of what he hissed 
or mumbled or screeched or roared, 

While the Diplodocus chewed his cud 
and the Brontosaur looked bored. 


Said the Ichthyosaurus, “My, oh, my, 
but you are an ugly pair! 

You are huge and fat and your heads 
are flat and your eyes have a stupid 
stare. 


So now that lve looked you over 
close and seen what frights you be 

I wonder that ever I let such bums go 
trailing around with me!” 


The Brontosaur listened and grinned a 
grin that was six and a half feet 
wide; 

“It’s true that I never have seen my- 
self,” he answered, “nor ever tried. 


ee 








But on my word if I look a third as 
ugly as you yourself, 

I'd dive down deep where the sea- 
worms creep and hide on a slimy 
shelf. 


For you and the Diplodocus there are 
the awfullest sights on earth, 

And if I had oniy learned to laugh I'd 
burst into raucous mirth!” 


The Ichthyosaurus hung his head and 
the Diplodocus, too, 

And into the Mesozoic fog they clum- 
sily withdrew. 


And each to himself was saying, 
“Gosh, if I look like that duo do, 

I must be truly a Fearful Mess, a ter- 
rible sight to view!” 


And all three saurians sadly sighed 
and brooded about their looks 

And thought of themselves as they'd 
appear in the natural history books. 


They shuddered and sighed and pres- 
ently died in the Mesozoic slime, 
Which is why these creatures remain 
extinct right up to the present time! 


GOOD PLAN 
“Nobody seems interested in our 
Answers to Correspondence column.” 
“Yet I've hired a good man to write 
the answers.” 
“Better hire another to write the 
questions.” 


AT THE DANCE 


Algy—Rawther a daring dress that, 
Jawge. 

Jawge—Er, rawther! You mean the 
one back of the necklace, old top, or 
the one you cawn’t see for the bally 
chrysanthemum? 


Cb Conn 4 
7 


ECONOMY 
“Fadder, dese shoes hurts me every step I take!” 


“Then take longer steps and 


32 


dere won't be so many hurts.” 
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MAYCLESE*DESIGN 


AYCLESE design and construction is a reflection of tae by-gone days when beauty 
followed good construction. Consider our Concord chair, for example. It is a 
hand-made chair of the Jacobean type, made in this country up to 1740. The wood is 
selected Maple and Pine, quaintly finished in the golden-brown antique tones, with sof- 
tened edges and corners. In the photograph it does not look particularly comfortable, 
but it is. The arms are nicely curved and placed rather low so that it will fit close to the 
library or dining-room table. The back has been very much slanted to give additional 
comfort and style. It is a piece that will excite the interest and admiration of your 
friends, a piece that may well go down to your children as an heirloom. 


g O MAYCLESE CONSTRUCTION TALKS 
96% CONCORD ARM CHA/k 
CovcorD CHAIR 

36“high 16‘wide 
woodseat. The 
cushion is #522 
S,extra in your 
material. 





















What is Mortise and Tenon 
Construction? 


THIS is an unusually fine type of construction 
to-day found only in the best hand-made 
pieces. It is clearly illustrated above. It is the 
type of construction used in Mayclese pieces. 
In the instances of Chests, Chairs and Tables, 
the upright members, called ‘‘posts,’”’ have cut 
in them square or rectangular voids. These 
voids are called ‘‘mortises.’’ These are made to 


receive a member cut on the rails or stiles. 

O accurately appraise the remarkable quality These members are the “tenons.” They are 

me . aie ; ‘ : fitted nicely together. Then, when tightly as 

and v alue im May clese furniture you must sembled and glued, a wooden wedge-pin is driven 

know that it is hand made; that our production through both mortise and tenon. No nails, no 

capacity is very limited; that it is not handled screws~—just fine cabinet work. Mortise and 

by the “‘shops’’— you are obtaining it direct from tenon construction insures permanency. The 

the makers It is only because of this that it is antique furniture we now treasure survived the 

. A : ‘ - : sepa eee centuries because, mainly, this type of construc 

possible for you to obtain such pieces at prices tion prevailed. 
that will not ordinarily buy the most ordinary To-day many builders of furniture use only 
factory productions. We suggest that you pur- a construction, which is by mo means 
: ideal. 

chase — of these chairs. We know that — It is this unusual craftsmanship, as well as the 

will be delighted with your purchase, and that it pure design, that puts Mayclese furniture abso 
lutely in a class by itself. 


will suggest other uses for additional pieces. 


CHECK OR BANK REFERENCES WITH ORDER. WE DO NOT PUBLISH A CATALOG 


MAYCLESE@FURNIZURE 


331 MADISON AVENUE N YWoDECORATION 
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Here are the Titles: 


**Sapho’”’ 


by Daudet. 205 pages and gravure Frontispiece. 


‘Bohemians of the Latin Quarter’’ 


by Henri Murger, illustrated by Montdader, 305 pages 


**A Love Crime’’ 


by Bourget Illustrated by Macchiati, 207 pages 


‘‘Mademoiselle De Maupin’’ 


\ romance of love and Passion by Theophile Gautier, illus 


trated by Toudouze, 422 pages 


*‘Germinie Lacerteux’’ 


by Edmond and Jules de Goucourt. 270 pages, illustrated 


by Jeanniot 


‘*Madame Bovary”’ 


by Gustave Flaubert, 416 pages, illustrated by Fourie 


**‘Manon Lescaut’’ 


by The Abbé Prévost, 222 pages, illustrated by Maurice 
Leloir 
**A Love Episode’”’ 
by Emile Zola, 400 pages, illustrated by Dantan 
**Camille’’ 
by \lexandre Dumas, Fils, illustrated by Albert Ly neh 
**Raphael’”’ 


or Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty, by La Martine, 
illustrated by Sandoz. 250 pages 


HESE are books that are worth reading, not once but many times. 
volumes that you will be proud to see on the shelves of your bookcase. 








§ bes is one of the 10> volumes listed 
helow the beautiful library edition 
of “Comedie d'Amour” the 
stories ever written by the Master Realists 


vreatest 


of France. 


sets on 


remaining 


To close out the few 


hand we are offerme 





$27.50 


worth of splendid books 


for 


4112 


HIS beautiful library edition was 

published by the “Société des Beaux 
Arts.” The volumes are 5!5x8!4” in 
size, printed on fine quality book paper, 
frontispieces in genuine gravure, title pages 
embellished in Persian Orange. They are 
bound in green cloth, stamped in gold. 





We have on hand less than 200 sets—too 


few for an extensive advertising campaign. 
This is your opportunity to secure one 
of these few remaining sets at the re- 
markable price of $11.85 for the complete 
set of 10 volumes. Former price $27.50. 


Sets from this library, identical with these 
in every detail, are in the finest libraries 
in America. 

3000 pages of the selected writings by 

the Master Realists of France on the 
world’s oldest and most popular topic 
love. 
They are beautifully written, literature in 
its finest form. At this extraordinary 
price it is evident that these sets will sell 
very quickly—so send in your order at 
once—books will be sent by express same 
day order is received. 





They are 
Beauti- 


fully printed, splendidly bound, superbly illustrated, you will have a set that is a 
real investment at this extraordinary price of $11.85 for the complete set of 10 
volumes, express charges prepaid. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 


627 West 43d Street 





New York City 
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